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A Song for Easter. 
When the Springtide with its cheer, 
And the flowers fair appear, 
And the feaves upon the branches gently save, 
How the thought of those weve fost— 
Jn the shadow and the frost— 
Rise in beauty to our vision from the grave! 


for fairer than the flowers, 
Stealing back into the bowers, : 
Sweeter than the voices of the bicds that sing, 
Ace the thoughts of those we fove, 
In the paradise above, 
In the glory of the never-ending Spring! 


Yet theie memories abide 

dn the sunlight at our side, 

And they whisper words of comfort when we weep; 
Aud above each silent grave, 

Easter filies seem to wave, 


Sign they rere not dead but only asfeep 


As we meet the flowers below — 
After Winter frost and snow,— 
So past silence of the fong and weary years, 
Shall we mect the foved and best, 
And shall enter in their rest, 
And shall fnow no more of pactings or of tears 


— William Brunton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 
Their General Characteristics. 


1.—BOSTON. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 

T is to be expected that the markets of different 
countries will have marked characteristics, but 
this is not only the case with different countries, 
but also with various localities in the same 
country. This series of artieles will begin 

with the Boston markets, not because they are the 
largest or the best, but because one of the market 
buildings has an historic interest which is national. 

Faneuil Hall Market is situated in the northern 
part of the city, in what is known as Dock Square. 
The history of this building is unique. For many 
years a number of the people of Boston had felt the 
need of a public market, but the town officers would 
not vote to build one. Finally Mr. Peter Faneuil, a 
public-spirited citizen, offered to build a market at 
his own expense, provided the town should vote to 
accept it and keep it open under proper regulations. 
After much discussion this offer was accepted by 
the town, and in 1742 the market was built. 

Even after the building was erected and given to 
the town, the opposition to a public market was con- 
tinued by one faction, and so strong was the senti- 
ment that after five years the market was closed for a 
time. The political fight over the opening and the 
closing of this market continued for nearly twenty 
years. 

In 1761 the building was burned, and the old adage, 
“Blessings brighten as they take their flight.” was 
verified. Immediately after the fire the town voted 
to rebuild the market. In 1805 it was enlarged. 

The building is nearly square. The first floor is 


divided into two sections, which are used for market 


purposes. The proprietors of the stalls on this floor 
have also storage space in the cellar. 

In the upper part of this building is the historic 
Faneuil Hall. Before Boston became a city all the 
town meetings were held here. This hall is known 
as the “Cradle of Liberty.” At times when some 
especially important public question comes up and 
an unusually enthusiastic meeting has been held 
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here, in speaking of it, one commonly says, “ the old 
cradle was rocked.” 

At all times since the building was first erected 
this hall has been free for public meetings, and in 
“every crisis in the history of the country the citizens 
have gathered here to listen to the speeches and 
‘counsel of the most eloquent men in the country. 
This hall cannot be rented for money, or sold. Any 
body of people can obtain the use of it by applying to 
the city and complying with certain regulations. 

To-day it may be used for a Republican rally, and 
to-morrow it may be employed for a like purpose 
by the Democrats. Scientists, political parties, labor 
unions, etc., all hold conventions here. In fact, it is 
open and free to any body of law-abiding people. 

For the past ten years one of the Boston news- 
papers has given a Thanksgiving dinner in this hall 
to the newsboys of the city. Visitors can go into the 
gallery and look down on these boys, as they file into 
the hall and sit down at the well-laden tables. Dishes 
of fruit are arranged in the center of the tables; the 
boys are hardly seated when all this fruit has dis- 
appeared from the dishes. It is heaped before the 
quickest and strongest boys. It then finds its way to 
pockets or hats, as the case may be. 

While the tyrkey and vegetables are being eaten 
there is comparative order; even the pieces of pie, 
with which the boys are served, do not excite them to 
any unusual demonstrations, but when the ice cream 
appears the noise is deafening. It is singular that 
these hungry children do not seem to have a specially 
ravenous appetite for the turkey and vegetables, but 
they resort to all sorts of tricks to get an extra amount 
of ice cream and fruit. 

Looking serenely down upon this rabble are the 
portraits of men who, in this very hall, have held 
thousands of people spellbound by their eloquence. 

The weather-vane on this building is in the form of 
a grasshopper. 

Such are the history and characteristics of the first 
public market in Boston. 

The Faneuil Hall Market proving too small, Mayor 
Quincy, in 1823, recommended that a larger market 
be built. Two years later the corner stone was laid, 
and the building was completed in 1827. This mar- 
ket is in a direct line with Faneuil Hall, but a street 

- runs between the two buildings. The new market is 
known both as Faneuil Hall and Quincy Market. It 
really is a continuation of Faneuil Hall, but because 
of the influence used by Mayor Quincy to have the 
building erected, it is quite generally known as Quincy 
Market. 

The building is one hundred and thirty-five feet 
long, fifty feet wide and two stories high. It is built 
on made land. The first floor and the basements are 
used for market purposes. A broad passageway 
runs through the center, and the stalls are on each 
side. This insures plenty of light and ventilation. 
The sidewalks on each side of this building, and also 
by the old Faneuil Market, are very broad and are used 

for market purposes, principally for sales of fruit and 


vegetables. In the spring all sorts of plants for the 
garden are sold here. For ashort time in the autumn 
house plants are sold outside the markets. At Christ- 
mas time the sidewalk at one side of Faneuil Hall 
Market is a veritable bower with its Christmas greens. 
It is only at these three seasons that the markets are 
made attractive by plants and flowers. 

In the early morning a great deal of business is 
done in the streets that surround the markets. Farm- 
ers’ wagons begin to arrive from the country about 
four o’clock, and from that time until about seven or 
eight o’clock the proprietors of provision stores in 
the city and suburbs are busy purchasing supplies of 
farm products. On the sidewalks and inside the 
markets this is also a busy time. Nearly all the 
wholesale business is done in these early hours. 
If one did not know how much business is done 
in the early morning and by mail, telephone and 
telegraph, it would be a cause of wonder that 
there is apparently so little business in the middle 
of the day. Most of the retail trade is done 
between the hours of seven and four. The pro- 
prietors of the stalls in these markets do not keep 
wagons for the delivery of goods, but the local and 
suburban expresses carry packages at a low rate, so 
that with the express charges included, one can, as a 
rule, purchase better and cheaper provisions than in 
the neighboring provision stores. 

In these markets the various products are divided 
into sections, somewhat in this manner: beef; mutton 
and veal; pork in all forms; poultry and game; but- 
ter, cheese and eggs; vegetables and fruits; fish. 
The farther end of the large market is wholly devoted 
to fish. 

One characteristic of the Boston fish market is that 
few live lobsters are sold in it. It is thought—and I 
think with good reason—that the meat of the lobster 
is in a healthier condition if the fish be boiled as 
soon as caught, than when the lobster is allowed to 
languish in captivity for many days. All poultry is 
drawn for the Boston markets, the gizzard, heart and 
liver being left in the body of the fowl. 

Besides the one described, there are several other 
large markets in Boston. Blackstone Market, also in 
the northern part of the city, is patronized by the 
poorer people. Here a cheaper quality of provisions 
is sold. It is opened every day in the week, but the 
great business is done Saturday evening, when the 
working people come from all parts of the city and 
suburbs to purchase provisions enough to last for 
several days. Another market in this part of the city 
is devoted to the sale of the less desirable parts of 
beef. A specialty is made of the finely minced raw 
beef. The enterprising proprietor of this market has 
published a little book, which gives rules for cooking 
this minced beef in many ways. This book he gives 
to his customers. 

The stations for the various lines of railroads run- 
ning into Boston are in different sections of the city. 
As Boston is surrounded with beautiful suburbs, where 
a large part of the business men live, there is a good- 
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sized market at nearly all these stations. Usually 
the quality of the goods is first-class, and the price is 
less than one pays at the local provision stores, with 
the advantage, too, of getting a better variety. 

The foreign poor patronize the sections of the 
markets where smoked meats are sold. A very small 
bit of smoked bacon, when cooked with a large dish 
of vegetables, will make them savory. A provision 
dealer in acity in Michigan once said that he could not 
afford to sell ham by the slice, were it not for the fact 
that the colored people bought all the knuckles that 
were left to cook with their vegetables. 
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INSOMNIA. 
The clock strikes mine—the curfew bell 
That ruled my childhood’s day, 
That bade me early seek my couch 
And early rise and play. 


With growing years, the hour of fex 
Befitted best my need, 

The hardest bed grew soft as down, 
“Sweet sleep ” was sweet indeed. 


And then, e/even of the clock 
Oft found me unaware, 
Absorbed in old romance that told 
* Of knight and lady fair. 


Later, to study, hard, intense, 
My eager quest was turned, 

And in my search for wisdom, oft 
The midnight oil I burned. 


Then came the questions that perplex 
All souls beneath the sun, 

And with my brain in tangled maze, 
The solemn clock struck ome. 


Then business worries claimed my thought 
While sleep I sought to woo, 
Persistently they clung and vexed 
Until the clock struck swo. 


I tried to count, watched waving grain, 
And gliding waves; ah, me! 

How still and solemn is the world 
About the hour of three / 


The whistle of the early train * 
I heeded not of yore, 

Nor rumble of the milkman’s cart, 
But now, I know it’s four. 


The growing dawn I faintly see, 
The city seems alive ; 

My bed is plank, my pillow stone, 
Who cares, when it is five 7 


With rumpled hair and clothes awry, 
And general ill fix, 

I turn and yawn, and twist and groan, 
Knowing that it is séx. 


Wearied and worn, a restful calm 
Comes like a breath from Heaven; 
A jingling sound disturbs my bliss— 
The breakfast bell—'tis seven / 
Later I’m greeted with the words, 
“ How well you've siept! ‘tis late! 
We called you long ago!” and hark, 
The clock is striking eight / : 


—Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas. 


as he did his children in the wilderness!” cried Miss 
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AN EASTER SURPRISE 

Which had Its Temporal as well as Spiritual Application. 

f 8] WO faded old sisters, in a shabby 
little sitting room, are looking 
out disconsolately at the gray 
light of a late March day. The 
eldest speaks first, the echo of 
a sigh in her voice. 

“We have never had an Easter 
before without our pot of lilies 
growing, Sister Mary.” 

“We have never seen a winter 
of such want before, Martha,” 
Mary replied, quickly. “If 

Moolie’s milk had not given out so, and the hens 

would have kept on laying, we could have lived quite 

comfortably. Still, we ought not to complain when 
so many are worse off.” 

“Tf I had only kept the lily bulbs in the chimney 
closet,” Martha replied, her mind still running on 
the lilies. 

“We ought to praise the Lord that the potatoes 
and the meal have not failed us,” resumed Miss 
Mary, on practical thoughts intent. “Some of those 
poor, starving people in the cities would be glad of a 
dish of our nice fried pudding, I dare say.” 

“T never can see that it is the least bit satisfying 
to think that some one else is hungrier than I. I 
couldn’t sleep last night for thinking how good some 
nice, hot porterhouse steak would taste.” 

“‘ Steak, Sister Martha! Howcould you even afford 
to think of such a luxury! Now, while you were lying 
awake I was dreaming of Jack—our dear, foolish boy 
Jack. I dreamed he was dead, and as I was crying 
over his coffin he opened one eye and winked at me— 
actually winked, Sister Martha; and it was so exactly 
like him that I woke up laughing.” 

“T fear that your dream, excepting the wink, is 
true,” Martha commented, dolefully. ‘“ He hasn’t 
written for months, and it isn’t like Jack to neglect 
his old aunties.” 

“Perhaps he is coming home,” Mary suggested, 
hopefully. 

“No. He said he would not come until he had 
made his fortune, and Jack would tell us if he had 
been prospered. There is Tabby mewing at the 
door—the poor cat gets so hungry on our diet; I am 
sorry for her.” 

Mary opened the door, and the cat, a large feline 
beauty in gray fur with white mittens, bounded in 
holding something in her mouth. 

It was the habit of this exemplary animal to bring 
her game for Miss Mary’s inspection and approval, 
and many a fright had she given the worthy sisters 
by the introduction of uncomfortably active mice, and 
other “small deer,” into the little sitting room; but 
this time her trophy was quite dead, as she laid it at 
Miss Mary’s feet in triumph. 

‘Sister Martha, if the Lord hasn’t sent us quails, 
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Mary, holding up a fine, fat quail in delight. “With 
mashed potato and a brown gravy we shall have a 
dinner fit tor the queen!” 

“If we only had some coffee to go with it, Mary,” 
Martha observed, after stroking the cat and reward- 
ing her with the somewhat thin promise of the bones 
to pick. 

“We'll brown some of the meal, sister, and make 
corn coffee,” Mary answered, cheerfully ; the coming 
of the bird had seemed to her an omen of good, and 
she was more than ever determined to look on the 
bright side of the dark prospect before her. 

When these sisters were young, the village of Kent, 
in which they lived, had promised to become an im- 
portant center of trade, and their father, a merchant, 
had been well-to-do, having enough for the needs 
of his household, and to spare. Mary and Martha 
Temple, his twin daughters, were quiet, home girls, 
who cared more for their home and its simple pleas- 
ures than for the world of society outside, and they 
had lived their quiet life to spinsterhood with appar- 
ently no desire to change their condition. 

Then Jack came to them, a tiny, crying legacy from 
a sister of Mrs. Temple, who had died in his infancy, 
and he had been cuddled up to the warm hearts of 
the sisters in his helplessness, and as their true 
relationship seemed to put him farther away from 
them, they had taught him to call them aunts instead. 
He was quite a lad when Mr. Temple’s business 
began to dwindle, as the prosperity of Kent passed 
by to a town more favorably located on the other 
side of the county, and yet he had so far outlived the 
stirring ambitions of life that he could not summon 
courage to pull up the old stakes and take a fresh 
start in life. He grew poorer year by year, and when 
he died there was little left but his good name and 
the home for the sisters. 

Jack had a small legacy fall to him from his father’s 
people, and he had divided liberally with his aunts 
and then started out into the world to make his 
fortune, instead of waiting for it to come to him in 
Kent. He had been gone five years now, and, beyond 
an occasional check, they had little inkling of his 
successes or failures, for he was a most non-committal 
letter writer—the soul of wit, if brevity were its 
indication. 4 

“T had really forgotten that quail was such deli- 
cious eating,” remarked Miss Mary, her cheeks quite 
pink with the excitement of the feast (a neighbor had 
run in with a plate of hot biscuit and a small pie), as 
she held one of the tiny legs in her fingers, picking it 
delicately. “We must not pick the bones very clean, 
sister, for kitty must have her share.” 

“T believe I’ll get out my old bonnet, this after- 
noon, and see if I can possibly dress it over to better 
advantage for Easter,” observed Martha, as she he- 
roically laid aside her quail bones, with an enticing 
bit of meat still clinging to them, for the provident 
cat. “It does not seem like paying a proper respect 
to the day unless one has at least a new ribbon to 
freshen up the old on Easter Sunday.” 


“T fear new ribbons are as impossible as the lilies,” 
Mary said, as she rose and began clearing away the 
feast. The dogs under that table would have fared 
poorly, and the cat looked up with a plaintive mew 
after she had licked her plate until it shone. 

“Poor puss! I ought to have left you more,” said 
Miss Mary, regretfully, “ but it did taste so good!” 

Martha sat at the table an hour later, an ancient 
black straw bonnet perched upon her hand, viewing 
with a discouraged air the faded bits of ribbon and 
lace which she had collected. 

“Tt will be shabby, sister, the very best I can —— 
who can be knocking at that rate?” 

Rat-tat-tat-tat—a perfect volley of knocks sounded 
again before Miss Mary could get to the door. 

“It’s Jack! O Martha, it’s Jack!” she cried, as a 
tall, bearded man caught her in his arms. 

Miss Martha’s limbs trembled under her in her 
surprise, and she quite forgot the bonnet until, after 
she had done hugging him, she found it still in her 
hand, so dented and bent that the most experienced 
trimmer would have been puzzled to know on which 
end to put the trimming. 

“ And is that the fashion?” asked Jack, quizzically, 
as he held the treasure up on one big, brown finger, 
after wiping the moisture from his merry brewn eyes. 
“Tt is fearfully and wonderfully contrived, isn’t it, 
Aunt Mollie?” 

“ T was just trying to trim it up for Easter,” Martha 
explained, ruefully ; “ but I am afraid it will never go 
to church again.” 

“T should hope not if I’m to be there,” cried 
Jack, heartlessly. “But, Aunt Matt, I’m hungrier 
than cats and dogs. I believe you are the chef of 
this firm.” 

He saw them exchange a dismayed glance, but 
with no suspicion of the truth. He thought the 
bread was out, or the butter low, when Martha 
beckoned Mary out with a distressed face. 

“What shall we do?” she whispered. “ Every 
morsel of food we have in the house wont keep him 
busy five minutes, and I can’t ask him for money to 
buy his very first meal with us, even if it és Jack!” 

“No, indeed! I’ll borrow of Mrs. Jenkins first,” 
Mary replied, snatching her hood off its hook. 

He saw her go and return, nursing something under 
her shawl, without dreaming that it was the greater 
part of his meager lunch—meager of necessity, for 
there was yet tea and breakfast to provide for. 

Corn-meal mush had long been their staple for 
breaktast, but Jack from a child had flatly rebelled 
against corn meal in any form. He could not know, 
for he had never suffered from real privation in his 
life, how oppressively good that borrowed tea smelled 
to the sisters, half famished for their favorite beverage, 
and how eagerly they ate the last tea ground after the 
dishes were cleared away. 

The late tea was even lighter than the lunch had 
been, and Jack was thoroughly puzzled. Were his 
aunts growing miserly? He had sent them each a 
hundred-dollar bill at Christmas, inclosing them in a 
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letter with a sublime faith in Uncle Sam’s reliability, 
which had evidently played him false. 

His old room was over the sitting room, and an 
open register around the stovepipe carried the sounds 
from the lower to the upper room much more dis- 
tinctly than the sisters knew, as they sat and talked 
over the incidents of the day. Jack had begun to 
suspect, since asking his aunts if his Christmas letter 
-had reached them, but he did not comprehend the 
real privation they had come to—that there was 
actually not even a dime left in the house—until he 
heard them planning that one should slip out in the 
early morning and buy enough for breakfast on credit, 
a resort as unpleasant as it was unusual. 

“Tam afraid dear Jack has not been successful,” 
said Miss Martha. “He looks at us so queerly —as 
if he had something on his mind that he dreaded to 
tell us; just as he would if he had made a failure 
of life.” 

“T noticed it myself, sister. But he’s our own dear 
boy, Jack, anyhow, and we’ll work and save for him, 
and suffer together if need be.” 

“T’m so sorry about my bonnet—if it was old and 
shabby, it was all I had for the season,” mourned 
Miss Martha. 

“Well, Easter is Easter, whether we have bonnets 
and lilies to go with it or not,” Miss Mary rejoined, 
with a sigh. “Nothing can rob us of its sweet and 
tender memories—but—I wonder what Jack meant 
by his ‘ Christmas letter.’ He spoke as if there had 
been more than the letter alone, I fancied.” . 

“T should say there was,” Jack said mentally, 
pinching himself for a careless, stupid, heartless, and 
several other varieties of a wretch, before going 
to sleep. 

The next morning Jack went out after breakfast. 
It wrung his heart—that breakfast—yet he could see 
that it was a luxurious spread for the sisters, and on 
one pretext and another he left the most of it for 
them. They would have been astonished could they 
have seen him at a restaurant table an hour later, 
and have doubted his veracity (not veracity), it is to 
be feared. It was nearly noon before he appeared, 
and then beside the driver of a loaded dray, with two 
tall packages in his arms. 

“What has that dear boy been getting?” Martha 
cried, as she ran to the door. “Lilies, Mary, Easter 
lilies!” peeping into the papers, while Jack rushed 
back to the wagon. 

What an unloading! A big bandbox, bags, baskets, 
parcels big and little, until the kitchen table was 
piled high. 

“ Why, Jackie, dear, I’m afraid you can’t afford it,” 
Miss Mary said, as the lilies were unpacked, filling 
the room with their fragrance. 

“It’s so sweet of you, Jackie; but indeed you 
mustn’t,” added Miss Martha. 

“Aunt Martha, don’t you be worried and troubled 
about many things any longer. You have had enough 
of that. There! Isn’t that an improvement on that 
witched-looking bonnet you were showing me yes- 


terday?” holding out on each hand a pair of pretty, 
lace, straw bonnets, trimmed richly yet neatly. 

The village milliner had long been aching to get at 
the headgear of the Misses Temple, and knew just 
what would be suitable for them. The bonnets were 
tried on and admired before the looking-glass, the 
ribbon carefully tested for the possible mixture of 
cotton, and the price mentally estimated, before the 
sisters could turn their attention to the stores on the 
kitchen table. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to have for dinner,” 
Miss Martha cried, hysterically. ‘We plain old peo- 
ple are not used to such a larder to choose from.” 

“ Please God you shall never know want or hunger 
again, you blessed aunties!” cried Jack, his eyes 
moist as he thought of what he had seen and heard. 


.“ T have been prospered far beyond my expectations, 


and those who loved and cared for me in my helpless 
childhood shall be my first care now, and ever.” 

Jack’s confidence in Uncle Sam was not so entirely 
misplaced after all, for the letter, after going to sev- 
eral towns of Kent in different states, was sent to the 
dead letter office; from there to Jack’s address in 
Montana, reaching him in the original Kent with the 
bills inside but little the worse for their travels. 

A week later Jack sat in the family pew with his 
aunts on Easter Sunday, and rejoiced in their hap- 
piness as they listened reverently to the anthem, 
“ Behold, I bring you good tidings,” and it is not 
surprising that the sisters involuntarily made a 
temporal as well as a spiritual application of the 
words, as they looked up and met Jack’s tender, pro- 


tecting smile. 
—Mrs. F. M. Howard. 
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DEATH AND LIFE. 
“If winter comes, can spring be far behind? ”—Shelley. 
When Winter’s winds are whistling loud 
And Winter’s air is chill, 
To know that Spring will surely come 
Renews our courage still : 
*Mid storms and icy blast we learn 
To look with hope for Spring's return. 


The elm and maple, now so bare 
And leafless to our view, 
Will swell and bud and every branch 
Be clothed with green, anew : 
Though last year’s nestlings all are flown, 
Each Spring has bird-notes of her own. 


So, when the solemn “ Dust to dust” 
We hear the preacher say, 
As ’neath the sod some well-loved form 
We sadly lay away, 
We know that Death will lose his sting 
When Christ shall send the endless Spring. 


Fear not, O timid soul, to face 
The thought—“ I, too, must die!” 

Our Saviour’s power is more than Death's, 
His coming draweth nigh; 

His word is sounding from the skies— 


“T rose and so shall ye arise!” 
—Helen Percy. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. shells and fins in some more of it in another vessel. 
AT EASTER TIDE. The meat should not cook over twenty minutes, but 

Hark! that short, sweet warble deep— the shells should be boiled for an hour. Now take 

Glad Spring has come! the shells, fins and meat out of the broth, remove all 


Wild birds wing the vaulted blue 
To seek a home; 

Morning stars a bright watch keep 
O’er the nodding earth ; 

Rainbows glisten in the dew 
At the dawn’s new birth. 


Let your joyous songs ring out, 
Ye sons of men! 

For the Saviour of the world 
Is risen again ! 

Angel hosts together shout, 
While the day-stars sing ; 

Darkness is forever furled, 


Jesus Christ is King! / 
—Grace W. Haight. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SOUPS. 

Il.—Soups for the Epicure. 
can REEN turtle is the epicurean 
jn soup, par excellence. The 
YY skill of a trained chef is usu- 
ally supposed to be essential 
to its preparation, but in truth 
this is not beyond the power 
of any woman who is ac- 
quainted with the principles 
and methods of good cooking, 
though the procuring of the 
material thereof may alto- 
gether transcend th: powers 
of her purse. The manufac- 
turers of canned soups of 
course include a green-turtle soup in their list of 
goods, but whether any firm has for sale the prepared 
turtle, we really do not know; we have never seen it. 
We therefore give the manner of preparing this, by 
which rule the purveyor for a well-to-do household 
may provide for several rich dinners. 

The autumn is the best time for putting up turtle 
after this plan, as the animal is then in best condition. 
Purchase a small turtle weighing about twenty-five 
pounds, and cut off its head with a very sharp knife 
or hatchet. Have a string attached to the hind legs, 
by means of which the turtle can be hung up the 
instant its head is removed, and allow it to bleed for 
at least twelve hours. The blood being then thor- 
oughly drained off, part the shells with a sharp knife, 
and remove the intestines with care. Then cut all 
the meat off from shells, bones, and fins; cut each 
shell into four pieces, and plunge both fins and shells 
for an instant into boiling water to take off the 
horny skin. 

Have at hand a good strong beef broth, made es- 
sentially after the recipe of Professor Blot, as given in 
our former article on soups, except that a small bag of 
spices, including cloves, allspice and mace, has been 
boiled in it. Use some of this broth, diluted with water, 
in one saucepan to cook the turtle meat, and boil the 


the soft meat from the bones and other hard sub- 
stances, cut it up into small pieces, and put it into a 
dish aside ; then strain thoroughly the broth in which 
all has been boiled, mix the whole and put it to cool 
in a large dish. 

To make sufficient soup for a family of nine or ten 
persons: Pour three quarts of the broth through a 
strainer, and thicken it with four ounces of flour 
browned in butter. Boil it half an hour slowly, and 
skim it well. Then add half a pint of sherry wine, a 
gill of port wine, a pinch of red pepper, and about a 
pint of the pieces of turtle. Boil ten minutes longer, 
skim it again, and serve in soup plates with slices of 
pared lemon. 

The turtle, prepared as above directed, can be kept 
for weeks, or even months, in a cool place. The 
broth should be boiled down more, and put with the 
pieces of turtle in glass jars with screw tops. A 
quart can be prepared by adding two quarts of plain 
beef broth, and this, made into soup by the above 
rule, gives a soup that 1s all the better for being less 
rich than the first soup made from the turtle. 

The opportunity to prepare this epicurean soup 
does not occur to many. But the imitation of this 
rare dish is well worth trying, since it is quite within 
the reach of modest yet careful achievement by the 
following recipe : 


Mock Turtle Soup. 

Take a calf’s head, thoroughly washed and scraped, and 
put it into a kettle with three quarts of cold water. Set it 
over a moderate fire, and when it boils, skim it well. Let 
it simmer until the meat is quite tender, which will be in 
abouttwo hours. Take out the head, remove the meat from 
the bones, and put the latter back into the kettle with one 
pound of calf’s liver, a calf’s heart, one carrot, an onion, 
all cut very small; a bunch of soup herbs, a bay leaf, twelve 
cloves, and some mace. Simmer for two hours more, then 
strain and set aside to cool. When it is cold, skim off 
every bit of fat. Then put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
into a stewpan, and when it is melted add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and stir until it is brown, then add to it 
the hot soup by degrees, stirring all constantly for five 
minutes. Cut the meat of the head into small, square 
pieces, also half of the liver, add it to the soup, and - 
bring it to a boil. Then take all from the fire, and add 
one tablespoonful of mushroom catchup, and the same of 
Worcestershire sauce, a gill of sherry wine, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Slice a lemon into the soup tureen, also 
two hard-boiled eggs, pour the boiling soup over them, 
and serve. 

Mock Turtle Soup. (French Style.) 

This is a somewhat richer soup than the foregoing, but 
not any more difficult to make. Take a small, white calf’s 
head, scrape it well, steep it in cold water for an hour, and 
then boil it for five minutes; then cool it in cold water, 
and pare off the white skin from the tongue and cheeks; 
remove the bones, after cutting the head in several pieces, 
and put the meat into salted water with a little lemon 
juice in it, and boil it slowly for over an hour. Next take 
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up the head and drain, and cut it up into small pieces, 
throwing aside all the fat. Put five pints of rich consomme 
broth in a soup kettle, this broth having been flavored 
with vegetables in the making, and add to it the calf’s 
head meat, a bunch of parsley with aromdftic herbs, a gill 
of wine, some cloves and mace, and a pinch of red pepper. 
Let this come to a boil, and simmer it for half an hour. 
Then remove the parsley, add half a pint of small egg 
quenelles, pour it into a soup tureen over some thin slices 
~ of pared lemon, and serve. 

Mulligatawny Soup. 

The following is Signor Francatelli’s rule for this excel- 
lent soup, which is travestied in such an atrocious manner 
by the average cook. Cut up two chickens and put them 
in a stewpan with two carrots, a large onion, celery, pars- 
ley, a bay leaf, cloves and mace, fill up with cold veal 
broth, and cook till the chicken is nearly done. Then 
take the chicken out and put it aside. Slice four large 
onions, and fry them, with a carrot and two heads of 
celery, cut small in butter, over a slow fire till all are of a 
light brown color. Stir with these a spoonful or two of 
flour, a tablespoonful of curry powder, and the same 
amount of curry paste; stir all well and add to it gradually 
the broth that the chickens were cooked in, and as much 
more veal broth as may be needed to make the quantity 
of soup desired. Put this over the fire till it boils, stirring 
constantly, then stand it off for a few minutes, and strain 
it through a sieve. Half an hour or so before dinner time 
put the chicken meat into the soup and cook gently till it 
is quite tender, then serve. While cooking the last time, 


this soup may be improved by adding to it three table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice, and an apple—pared and cut in 


small dice. 


Amber Soup. 

Put a chicken, cut up with a large soup bone of beef 
and a slice of ham, into a kettle with one gallon of water, 
and simmer slowly (covered) for five hours. Then fry an 
onion in butter and add it to the broth, with half a parsnip, 
’ half a carrot, two sprigs of parsley, a very small head of 
celery, three cloves, and salt and pepper to taste. Simmer 
two hours longer, strain into an earthen bowl and set the 
liquor aside over night. Next day carefully take off all 
the fat, and take out the jelly, removing the sediment at 
the bottom, which may be added to some thick soup. 
Clarify the jelly, after warming it, with whites of eggs, 
and then strain it, when it should be perfectly clear and 
of a pale golden-brown color. Garnish it to the taste with 
quenelles, timbales, or herbs. This delicate soup is very 
appropriate to serve at a dinner party, being light enough 
not to spoil the appetite for the heavier dishes that 
follow it. 

Julienne Soup. 

The preparation of the vegetables is the most important 
point in this favorite soup. Take one-fourth of a pound 
each of carrot and turnip, half an ounce of celery and two 
ounces each of leek and onion. Cut these in thin shreds, 
and fry them in butter until they are brown. Drain off 
the butter, cover the vegetables with broth or stock and 
let them boil about two minutes; then add them to three 
quarts of good soup stock, and boil gently for two hours. 
Tender young asparagus, boiled, is an acceptable garnish- 
ing for this soup, or poached eggs are delicious with it. 
Indian Lobster Soup. 

Slice in’fine shreds four ounces of ham and fat pork, 
and put them in a saucepan or skillet with two ounces of 
butter, a siiced carrot, an onion and some aromatic herbs, 


and fry these slightly over the fire. Have heating in a 
soup kettle two quarts of good white broth, and when it is 
hot, throw into it four pounds of small lobsters just taken 
out of the sea water, and a gill of sherry wine; add to this 
the fried ham and vegetables, cover, and boil gently for 
one hour. Then take out the lobsters, drain them, pick 
the meat from the claws and shells and put it asideina 
dish. Pound the shells to a pulp; mix three ounces of 
flour with four ounces of melted butter, cook slightly, and 
add to it three tablespoonfuls of curry powder or paste, 
and mix it well. Next put together the broth, the pounded 
shells, the prepared flour and butter, stir till it boils, and 
boil it slowly for fifteen minutes, then skim and press 
through a fine sieve; put it over the fire again, and pre- 
pare four beaten egg yolks, a gill of cream and an ounce 
of butter, and after mixing, stir this into the boiling broth. 
Now take up, pour it iato a soup tureen, over the pieces of 
lobster, and serve. 

Fine Game Soup. 

Partly roast two plump, young partridges and a rabbit, 
and put them into a small soup boiler, with half a pound 
of salt pork, half a pound of raw ham, a pint of lentils, a 
pound of soup beef, two smoked sausages, a bunch of 
parsley, an onion, a head of celery, and a handful of fine, 
small mushrooms that have been soaked in tepid water. 
Pour over these two quarts of good soup stock and two 
quarts of water; boil it slowly, skim, then cover it and 
boil again. As soon as the meats are done take them out, 
remove the parsley, and rub the broth and the vegetables 
through a fine sieve; put the strained substance into a 
saucepan, add a pint of Marsala wine and more broth if 
required, boil all slowly for half an hour and skim it 
thoroughly. Then cut the sausages and the breasts of 
the partridges into small pieces, put them into a soup 
tureen, pour the boiling soup over them, and serve with 
thin slices of toasted bread. 

Cream of Celery Soup. 

This is one of the most delicious and delicate soups that 
can be made. Take two heads of fine celery, cut away all 
the green part, cut the stalks into pieces not more than an 
inch in length, and parboil in salted water for ten minutes 
orso. Then take them out, drain them, and put into a 
saucepan with four ounces of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, and a little nutmeg; cover and boil slowly until the 
celery is quite soft, then rub it through a colander. Mix 
the strained substance with two quarts of clear chicken 
broth, thickened with four ounces of flour cooked in 
butter; boil it for about ten minutes, stirring constantly; 
skim, and press it through a fine sieve. Place it over the 
fire again, adding to it a pint of boiling cream and a very 
small piece of pure butter; then pour it into a soup 
tureen, over small croutons or pieces of fried bread, 
and serve. 

But space would fail us to give even an imperfect 
list of epicurean delights in the form of soups. The 
fact that two large volumes could be filled with rec- 
ipes of soups invented in France alone—according 
to Professor Dubois—may show readers how in- 
exhaustible is the subject. But it is full of attractions 
to the lover of good things. William the Conqueror, 
of England, gave a dukedom to a cook who had 
invented a peculiarly excellent soup for him. This 
was a high price to pay for a soup, but we have not a 
doubt that it was deserved. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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AN EASTER PRAYER. 


Where altar-lights serenely glow, 
And hyacinths, all sweet ablow, 
With lily sprays their bloom entwine, 
I breathe a silent prayer to Thee, 
Dear Lord, here at Thy holy shrine. 
O hear Thou me! 


By mem’ry of that Easter Day, 
When, in the dawn’s pale, dewy bloom, 
The angel rolled the stone away, 
And Thou didst leave Thy darksome tomb. 
Do Thou, dear Lord, throw wide apart 
The portals of my heart! 


And bid the Blessed Three to trace 
Sweet messages about the place, 
Beyond its doors forever cast 
Doubt, pride and all unholy strife ; 
Then resurrect, from my dead past, 
A nobler life. 


—-Claudia Tharin. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME EASTER-TIME WORK. 
Warm with Happiness-Producing Sympathy and Love. 


ws: HE snow on the lower hills 

was thinning, and showing 

here and there bits of the 

brown earth beneath, but 

the farther heights wore all 

their winter whiteness’ still, 

becoming, indeed, more 

beautiful as, day by day, the 

sunlight grew brighter and 

lingered longer upon them. 

In the sunset, their broken 

peaks and the sloping inter- 

vales between them, filled 

with crimson and purple light, seemed for all the 
world like cathedral aisles. 

The fields this side the hills, except just after a 
snowfall, were glittering with “ crust,” and mocked 
schoolboys and girls with their unreachable “ sliding 
places.” The river ice was snow-covered and treach- 
erous. It might go out any day. And in the city 
streets, save in the very heart of the town, dingy 
drifts alternated with frozen mud, and melting slush, 
and tiny, turbid pools. 

The B. street girls, or a coterie of them who had 
many things in common and took especial satisfac- 
tion in unpremeditated partnerships, were as mis- 
erable as they could be—together. There were 
several reasons for it: the state of the roads, which 
forbade long walks, just as the snowdrifts and cold 
had done for many weeks; the feverish colds, just 
abating, which had kept them indoors while the 
skating lastel; ‘and the overstrained eyes which 
made drawing and needlework for the most part 
impossible, and had even caused the disbanding of 
the reading club. 

It was under these circumstances that Lou Allyn 
proposed the “Good Times Club,” and secured its 


organization forthwith. It did not take long, for no 
constitution was adopted, and the only question was 
to be or not to be, as a club, and the votes were all 
yeas. Its purpose was, “to do the things there is 
nobody else to do,” and as happily and unobtrusively 
as might be. It was partly for the latter double 
reason, and partly because they hoped for happy 
comradeship and some honest fun in it, that they 
called it the “Good Times Club,” but chiefly, I think, 
because they did not want the things they would do 
to be, or seem to be, charities. They did not mean 
to do these things as a club. When the doer, or 
donor, must be known, one of the girl’s names should 
be used ; and about this and the selection of the right 
person they would “use their own judgment.” There 
were societies in plenty to which the girls belonged, 
in the school, the church, and the neighborhood. 
But they had seen that none of them could do all 
the little kindnesses that might and ought to have 
been done, even in their own circle. They had 
noticed, too, that welcome and helpful as all their 
ministries were, there were fersons to whom one 
could go by one’s self, and do what a society could 
not do; and that a little gift from some individual 
gave more pleasure than one otherwise given. While 
they had found out, too, that while none of them 
wanted to “let the left hand know,” it happened 
sometimes that several right hands had been carrying 
fruit or flowers to one invalid, and three or four others 
had been neglected—when there was no consultation 
about it. 

So they organized this club of their own without 
officers, by-laws, or committees; with only some 
“ways,” which are best described in the words of the 
preamble and resolution which Alice Stedman drew 
up ; and which, having been formulated and adopted, 
were torn into bits and taken home by her to be 
tucked into the kitchen range. They read like this :— 

“ Whereas, we members of B. street school, grade A 
often know of people who, for.sundry reasons see, like 
Gloriana McQuirk, such lots of good times and they not 
in ’em. And, 

‘* Whereas, we think we can help these people into these 
good times, or some others of their own, more frequently 
and effectually by working together. And, 

‘* Whereas, furthermore, we are sure we should enjoy 
doing the same together. And, 

“ Whereas, we think we ought to find, at least, as much 
satisfaction in helping other people as in doing things 
for ourselves, and shall, if we do these things in the 
best way: 

“We do hereby vote to organize and mairtain the 
‘Good Times Club;’ to meet at least once a week; to do 
no business when any other person is present; to impose 
no fees, but to have a treasury to which each shall con- 
tribute at will; to conduct both our giving and voting 
according to the Australian ballot system; to do the things 
no other society or person seems called upon or able to do, 
if we are able, especially if they will make other people 
happier, and at all times to carry out the spirit of our 
club name ‘in the best ways.’ ” 

They found many things to do at once, and did 
them. The most of them were small things that 
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came in their way, and Alice complained one day, 
“Just what any one would do!” 

“But no one could or would think of them,” said 
Flo, indignantly ; “or else they’d think some one 
else had, or would. You can look in the record 
book !” 

This last was a final appeal. “Keeping an ac- 
count” of things had been voted down at first, but 
the advantages of an exact journal record were so 
obvious, for purpuses of reference and as a memoran- 
dum of addresses and for future financial estimates, 
that they had decided to make such an one, 

Their outlays at first were very small. A bunch of 
violets for an invalid; roses for the teacher who was 
out of school to nurse a sick sister; a small photo- 
gravure copy of a famous picture for the lame girl 
whose window they passed and repassed every day, 
who supported herself by modest art work; some 
books, “bargains,” but such as any one might like, 
for several people, one to each ; pillows, pink and sea- 
green chintz, for Edna Long’s shabby lounge, where 
a sprained ankle kept her through all the lovely 
spring days; and a box of handkerchiefs for the 
birthday of one of the girls in the next grade, who 
very likely would have no other gifts. The pretty box 
was bought with club money, but the dainty mouchoirs 
the girls bought separately to fill it. 

It was at this time that one of the girls proposed 
that they put off further expenditures—unless it were 
something that could not be delayed—until Easter 
time. ; 

* And see,” said Lou, taking up the sentence where 
the first speaker seemed rather to drop it than con- 
clude it, “ how many happinesses we can manage to 
bring about for Easter! I like that! It’s just the 
time to do such things, and hardly any one does, 
except in the churches, or when folks send Easter 
cards, really. And I do think there are ways to tell 
it, and that we might help.” 

“Tell what?” asked Anna Barr, either obtusely 
or purposely. 

“What Easter means,” said Lou, more softly. 
“What they say to each other, in some of the older 
countries, every Easter morning—‘ Christ is risen!’ 
‘He is risen indeed!’ Those are their Easter greet- 
ings,” she added, in a still lower tone. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then, when the 
Motion was made again, it was adopted, as Lou 
suggested, “by acclamation and a rising vote” of 
yeas. So, in anticipation of this holy-day, already 
quite near, they began at once “to plan and to do.” 

They discovered that there were things which they 
could make or arrange, which would express as well, 
at least, as anything that could be bought in the 
stores or ordered at art rooms, the blessed message 
of Easter, and its hope; so that their plans were 
largely for these, as well as for the best investment 
of their tiny capital, which last it took time, and dis- 
cussion, and comparison, and many trips down-town 
to decide upon. 

There were booklets, whose covers, cut out of 


parchment, or vellum, or celluloid, some of the girls, 
with a gift for painting, volunteered to prepare; 
while others, who wrote a clear, graceful hand, 
promised to fill their pages. For this purpose they 
chose some of the lovely Easter verses that Lucy 
Larcom and “Susan Coolidge” had written; some 
paragraphs from two books by the latter, “As it is 
in Heaven,” and “The Unseen Friend;” and for 
several, passages from Phillips Brooks’ Easter ser- 
mons. For one who would especially value it, they 
obtained autograph verses appropriate for the season, 
so that it would seem as if the loved authors them- 
selves had sent the message; while in one or two 
others, which were for very old people, they put only 
Bible words, quaintly and plainly lettered. 

One girl had a boy cousin who lived in the country; 
he agreed to bring, when he came into town, as 
he did once or twice a week, forest treasures, such 
as even winter frosts and ruthless March winds leave 
under the pines, beside cones and acorn cups he had, 
which they could gild and combine in various ways. 
The pine sprays were for cushions; the moss to line 
baskets for their flowers ; nest-like boxes for Easter 
eggs ; the evergreen to twine around them and mix 
with the blossoms. 

From a greenhouse they obtained, for a trifle, and a 
few weeks in advance, cuttings of roses and just- 
rooted lily bulbs, which their mothers tended for them 
in little window boxes or decorated flowerpots. These 
were chiefly for real “shut-ins,” though “green 
things growing” are unsurpassed as Easter tokens. 

These things cost them little, save time and atten- 
tion, since, for the fir pillows and a few really useful 
things they were preparing, the girls found most 
of the material in their own homes. Their fund, 
meanwhile, grew in secret; no one knew what had 
been put into the treasury, and its contents were 
a surprise when they counted them during the Pas- 
sion week. 

“Ttis ail our own,” said Edna, thinking of some 
little sacrifices that had helped to swell it. 

“And no one knows of it, hardly,” said Lou. 
“What it buys will be really Easter gifts.” 

“And there is enough,” said Alice, “to do nearly 
everything we have planned to do. To get the decora- 
tions for the mission chapel, and the Oxford Bible for 
Miss Maxwell, the large photograph for Eva, the 
etching for Davie Ross, and the copy of the Raphael 
group for Mary Nelson ; the three books of poems— 
they are small ones; the four of Phillips Brooks’ 
‘Sermons,’ and the two little ones of Drummond’s ; 
the drawing pencils for Archie Stratton and the 
lap-tablet and book-rest for the Greers, besides 
the flowers we must go now to choose, to go with 
them all.” 

And when, an hour later, they laid the snowy, 


- golden-hearted blossoms beside them, it seemed that 


each gift must carry to the one to whom it went, warm 
with sympathy and love, the message sad hearts most 


need to hear: “The Lord liveth !” 
—Olive E. Dana. 
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AN ALPHABET OF PUDDINGS. 
“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating.” 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 

HAT shall I make for des- 
sert?” is the question which 
comes to many housekeepers 
every day (365 of them in the 
year). Many fall back on pie 
and seldom make puddings, 
partly because of habit, and 
because pies are easily made ; 
so are puddings, many of 
them, and they make a de- 
sirable change, especially in 
the warm weather, when we 
do not need as much fatty 

food. And vouddings are much healthier at any time. 

It is very convenient to have an “ Alphabet of Pud- 

dings,” so that by glancing at it, one can tell just 

what can be made, without having to look through 
the cookbook. Let us begin with the apple and see 
what can be done with it. Certainly no fruit is cap- 
able of so many variations in cooking as the apple. 

Many a housekeeper in the country would be lost 

without this all-the-year-round fruit to fall back upon. 

The apple pie has been praised and its toothsome- 

ness sung in poetry and prose; why not the apple 

dumpling and pudding? Surely, they must be more 


healthful than apples smothered in lard and flour. 
A 


Apple Pudding with Rice. 

Six sour apples, one cupful of cold boiled rice, one pint 
of milk, one cupful of sugar, the juice and rind of one 
lemon, and yolks of four eggs. Core and chop the apples; 
add the boiled rice and milk, beat the lumps out, add the 
other ingredients and bake. Beat the whites of the four 
eggs with a little sugar, spread on the top and brown. 
Apple Batter Pudding. 

One pint of milk, one pint of flour, four eggs, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one pint of 
pared and sliced apples. Beat the eggs, add milk and 
other ingredients. Stir in the apples lightly. Bake in 
a buttered pudding dish. Serve with cream and sugar 
as soon as done. 

Apple Pudding. 

Six chopped sour apples, six beaten eggs, one and one- 
half cupfuls of bread crumbs, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
the grated peel of half a lemon, nutmeg and sugar to taste. 
Mix and boil or bake. 

Apple Pudding, Dutch. 

One pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one egg, three-fourths of a cupful of milk. Beat well, and 
turn into a long biscuit tin. The apples pared and cut 
into eighths are placed in parallel rows over the top, points 
down. Sprinkle three tablespoonfuls of sugar over the 
top and bake. Serve with sauce. F 
Apple Indian Pudding. 

Two quarts of milk, one cupful of Indian meal, one cup- 
ful of molasses, two teaspoortuls of salt, three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one quart of sweet apples (chopped), ginger 
and cinnamon to taste. Scald the milk and pour over the 
meal gradually, put into a farina boiler and cook half an 


hour, stirring often. Butter a deep pudding pan, turn in 
the batter, add the other ingredients. Bake ina slow oven 
three hours. 

Apple Dumpling, Sliced. 

Two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one large spoonful of butter. Mix with milk. Stir 
with a spoon and roll out. Invert a teacup in the pudding 
dish, fill with sliced apples. Cover the dish with a crust, 
making a hole for the escape of steam. Bake or steam. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 

Apple Charlotte. 

Spread slices of stale bread with butter, and lay in a 
buttered pudding dish. Puta layer of pared and sliced 
apples on the bread, add another layer of bread and ap- 
ples, sprinkling sugar and cinnamon over each layer. Add 
bits of butter on top, cover and bake till the apples are 
done. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Apple Swiss Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of the pudding dish with bread crumbs, 
then pared and sliced apples, until the dish is full, the last 
layer being bread crumbs. Make a custard of egg, milk, 
and sugar, according to the size of the dish. Pour over 
and bake, using four eggs and half a cupful of sugar to 
one quart of milk. 


When apples are gone then come berries. Many 
varieties make good puddings and dumplings, espe- 
cially blueberries, whortleberries, raspberries, and 
blackberries. 


Blueberry Pudding. 

One quart of berries, two cupfuls of milk, one egg, one- 
half cupful of butter, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
flour to make a batter to pour. Pour one-half of itin a 
buttered pudding dish, add the berries, sprinkle with 
sugar and small pieces of butter. Add the remaining 
batter. Bake, and serve with sweetened cream. 

Berry Balls. 

Roll out biscuit dough, cut in squares, put a spoonful 
of berries on, bring corners together, place on a buttered 
tin. Melt one tablespoonful of butter, one heaping spoon- 
ful of sugar, one-half cupful of hot water. Dip over the 
squares. Sprinkle with sugar, and bake. 

Berry Pudding, Steamed. 

One pint of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, a 
pinch of salt. Make into a soft batter with milk. Put 
into well-buttered cups a spoonful of batter, then one of 
berries, then another of batter. Steam. 

Berry Charlotte. 

Fill a buttered mold, or bowl, with stale bread crumbs. 
Stew one quart of berries, strain through cheese cloth, 
sweeten, heat up again, and pour hot over the bread 
crumbs. Press down, cover, and set in a cool place or on 
ice. When ready to serve, turn out on a flat dish and eat 
with cream. 

Banana Cream Pudding. 

One pint of milk, one tablespoonful of cornstarch, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one cupful of sugar, the whites of 
three eggs. Put the milk on the fire in a double boiler. 
When scalding hot add cornstarch wet with cold milk. | 
Cook fifteen minutes, add sugar, butter and eggs; cook 
five minutes longer. Turn into a serving dish. When 
ready to serve, cover the top with sliced bananas, sprinkle 
over half a cupful of sugar, with a pinch of salt mixed in. 
Serve with cream. 

Black Pudding. 
One cupful of molasses, one egg, one and one-half cup- 
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fuls of milk, one and one-half cupfuls of stoned raisins, 
three cupfuls of flour, butter as large as an egg, one tea- 
spoonful each of clove, cinnamon, and salt. Steam four 
hours. 


In summer when eggs and milk are abundant, cus- 
tards and custard puddings can be quickly made and 
baked, and are palatable and easily digested. A cus- 
tard can be made in five minutes, and baked in half 
an hour, if the oven is just right. The secrets of bak- 
ing a custard and not having it watery are, first, to 
have fresh eggs and milk to make it of; second, not 
to have the oven too hot; third, to place the dish 
containing the custard in a tin pan holding hot water, 
so that the custard dish will not come in contact with 
the hot iron beneath it. The custard should not be 
out of mind from the time it is put in until it is out of 
the oven. Try it with the blade of a knife, and if it 
comes out clean take it out. Sometimes a minute too 
long baking will spoil it. 


Cc 
Custard, Plain. 

One pint of milk, three eggs, one-half cupful of sugar, a 
pinch of salt. Flavor with nutmeg, and bake. 

The same material can be cooked in the double 
boiler and will make a good foundation for other des- 
serts, or can be served as it is when cold. The whites 
saved out and beaten light with sugar and piled on 
top add to the looks of the custard. The custard 
when cold and flavored can be poured over cake, ber- 
ries, or fruit. 

Cottage Pudding. . 

One cupful of milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of bak- 
ing powder, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one-half 
cupful of sugar, one pint of flour. Mix,and bake one-half 
hour. Serve with liquid sauce. 

Cranberry Pudding. 

One cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, butter the size of an egg. Break 
one egg into a cup, beat, fill up with milk. Stir all to- 
gether and add one pint of cranberries. Bake. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

One and one-half pints of milk, one-half cupful of milk 
cracker crumbs, one-half cupful of sugar, two eggs, one- 
half cupful of cocoanut, butter the size of an egg. Mix, 
and bake about one hour. . 

Chocolate Pudding. 

One pint of milk, one pint of bread crumbs, one-half 
cupful of sugar, the yolks of three eggs, five tablespoonfuls 
of grated chocolate. Scald the milk, add the bread crumbs 
and chocolate. Take from the fire, add the sugar and 
beaten eggs. Put in a pudding dish and bake fifteen min- 
utes. Beat the whites with a tablespoonful of sugar, spread 
over the pudding, and brown. Serve cold. 

Cracker Pudding. 

One quart of scalded milk, five tablespoonfuls of rolled 
cracker, four eggs, one cupful of sugar, butter the size of 
an egg. Flavor and bake. 

Combination Pudding. 

Butter well a pudding dish holding three quarts, place 
in the bottom two inches of fine crumbs of stale cake, 
cookies, gingerbread or bread, or all combined. Add four 
well-beaten eggs, one cupful of stoned raisins, a little butter, 
one-half cupful of sugary spice to taste, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Fill ap the dish with milk, cover, and bake in a 


slow oven several hours, stirring at least four times while 
baking. Serve either hot or cold with cream. 
Cold Cabinet Pudding. 

Soak one-fourth of a box of gelatine in one-fourth of a 
cupful of cold water. Beat the yolks of three eggs, add 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and one saltspoonful of salt. 
Pour over this one pint of hot milk, and cook in a double 
boiler until it thickens like custard. When cold, flavor 
with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Add the soaked gelatine, 
and strain. Soak lady fingers, macaroons and cocoanut 
cakes in a part of the custard. Line the bottom of a quart 
tin mold with candied fruit, pour on a little of the custard 
and let it set; next place a layer of the cakes over it, then 
pour on more, and let it set, then another layer of the 
cakes, andsoon. Turn out of the mold when cold and 
serve with whipped cream around it. 


Delmonico Pudding. 

One quart of milk, three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
six tablespoonfuls of sugar, the yolks of five eggs. Mix, 
and cook five minutes in the double boiler. Pour intoa 
pudding dish and bake one-half hour. Beat the whites 
with six tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavor with lemon or va- 
nilla, spread over the top and brown in the oven. 
Delicate Pudding. 

Boil together oze cupful of fruit juice and one cupful of 
water. When boiling add three tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch wet with a Mttle cold wates,and cook ten minutes. 
Add a saltspoonful of salt, sugar to taste, and just as it is 
taken from the fire add the whites of three eggs beaten 
until foamy ; beat all together, then pour into a mold which 
has been wet with cold water, and set aside to harden. 
Make a boiled custard of the yolks of the three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, add to a pint of hot milk, put into 
the double boiler and cook until thickened; strain into a 
pitcher to cool. When ready to serve, turn the fruit juice 
on to a platter and pour the custard around it. 

E 
English Plum Pudding, No. 1. 
One cupful of molasses, one cupful of sweet milk, one 


_ cupful of chopped raisins, one-half cupful of butter, three 


and one-half cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of spices. Steam three hours. Serve with 
liquid sauce. 

English Plum Pudding, No. 2. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of chopped suet or 
butter, two cupfuls of sweet milk, one cupful of raisins, 
one cupful of currants, one teaspoonful of spices, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
quart of flour. Mix and put into a double bag that is 
floured inside, drop into a kettle of boiling water and boil 
three hours. Never stop the boiling and keep the kettle 
full of water. 

English Plum Pudding, No. 3. 

Two pounds each of bread crumbs, chopped suet, light 
brown sugar, raisins (seeded), and currants, one-half pound 
of sliced citron, four grated nutmegs, six eggs, one table- 
spoonful of salt, the juice and grated rind of three lemons. 
Mix all the fruit thoroughly, then add the eggs and milk 
and the rest of the ingredients. Fill the bowls even full, 
cover with cloths tied over tightly, and boil steadily eight 
hours. When wanted for use boil one hour. It will keep 
all winter. 


Favorite Pudding. 
One cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, one egg, two 
cupfuls of flour, one and one-halt teaspoonfuls of baking 
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powder. Flavor with nutmeg. Put in the bottom ot the 
pudding dish peaches peeled and halved, pour over the 
mixture and bake. When done, turn on a serving dish, 
fruit side up. Serve with liquid sauce. 

Fig Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of bread crumbs, one cupful of brown sugar, 
two eggs, one-quarter pound of suet, one-quarter pound of 
figs chopped fine, the grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
one dessertspoonful of molasses, one tablespoonful of flour, 
one-half of a grated nutmeg. Mix, and steam three hours. 
Serve with liquid sauce. 

Farina Pudding. 

Boil, in a farina kettle, one pint of milk, thickened with 
three tablespoonfuls of farina. Add two well-beaten eggs, 
and a little salt. Serve with sugar and cream. 

G 
Graham Pudding. 

Two and one-half cupfuls of graham flour, one cupful 
each of milk, molasses, currants or seeded raisins, two 
small teaspoonfuls of soda, and a little salt: Mix, and 
steam three hours. Serve with liquid sauce. 

Graham Gem Pudding. 

Six stale graham gems, six sour apples (sliced), one pint 
of hot water, one-half cupful of sugar, a pinch of salt. Mix, 
and bake two hours, covering over the first hour. 

H 
Hominy Pudding. 

One cupful of cold boiled hominy, two cupfuls of milk, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two eggs, and a pinch of salt. Rub the hominy smooth 
with the bowl of a spoon, work the butter and sugar to- 
gether, stir in the milk, eggs and salt, puur into a buttered 
pudding dish and bake. 

Holiday Pudding. 

One pound of stale cake, one pint of milk, one pint of 
sugar, six beaten eggs, one-half cupful each of stoned rai- 
sins, chopped citron, chopped figs, and blanched almonds. 
Cut the cake in slices and lay it ina buttered pudding 
dish. Mix the fruit and put on the top of the cake; finish 
with a layer of the sliced cake, pouring over the mixture of 
milk, eggs and sugar. Steam one hour and serve with 
currant jelly sauce. 

Hannah’s Pudding. 

Four cupfuls of bread or cake crumbs, one cupful of 
sweet milk, one cupful of stoned raisins, one-half cupful of 
molasses, one-half cupful of melted butter, one teaspoonful 
of soda, a little chopped citron, and spice to taste. Pour 
the milk over the bread and leave it a while tosoak. Flour 
the fruit, dissolve the soda in a little cold water, and put 
the whole into a well-buttered mold, allowing room to rise. 
Boil three hours without stopping. 


—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 


Compiled for Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
DON’T. 
Don’t expect uniformity of opinion in this world. 
Don’t look for judgment and experience in youth. 
Don’t expect to be able to understand everything. 
Don’t believe only what our finite minds can grasp. 
Don’t measure the enjoyment of others by your own. 
Don’t fail to keep an “estimate” and whenever an esti- 
mate is given to a customer, enter every item of cost in 
this book, giving the customer only the sum total, having 


carefully revised each item to make sure that no errors 
have been made. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
COMFORT FOR ONE 
In a Judiciously Packed Traveling Bag. 


BAG to stay away “over- 
night” in, need not be 
capacious, but must be 
judiciously packed. 
Fora twenty-four hours 
by train or by boat or 
merely out of town, the 
outfit will be the same 
at all times, abridged 
to include only the 
“necessaries,” with 
some of the “com- 
forts” and few of the 
“luxuries” of the 
toilet, if the “one 

woman” concerned must needs carry the bag, even 
for short distances, and add unto herself the very 
likely camera and umbrella as well. 

The nightgown chosen need not be the “ proudest,” 
four yards round and an armful when folded. Take 
a thin, light-weight one, with a thin undershirt, if the 
nights are cool. Beware of bottles, both for treachery 
and weight. If liquids one must have, take the 
smallest amount possible, so as not to be obliged to 
carry home from a pint to three-fourths. 

Have a dressing case as part of the essential out- 
fit. A brown linen case, bound with brown braid, is 
least conspicuous, if one has to bear it in hand down 
the length of a car to the “toilet.” Have pockets 
enough in it for brush, comb, toothbrush, nailbrush, 
and small whisk broom, a small cake of soap, small 
box of tooth powder, sponge and wash cloth, and 
towel. Hairpins, vaseline, pins, safety pins, scissors, 
will all go into one of the smaller pockets, and be 
readily found. 

Any one who knows the chaos that can happen at 
the bottom of the best-intentioned “ Boston bag,” 
will have learned the value of compact little brown 
linen bags of all sizes, to act as guides to the con- 
tents of the bag. One for clean and one for soiled 
handkerchiefs, one for a condensed supply of sewing 
materials, one for rubbers, one or two for boots and 
slippers, and one for writing materials or books will 
all be found invaluable. There will be no purse, nor 
tickets, nor memorandum book in this “comfort” 
bag, for these will be carefully placed in the pocket 
of the comfort-taker’s petticoat, safety pinned or 
hooked together. 

Pack the bag, to avoid confusion, the nightgown 
at bottom, and with it the dressing sack or extra 
“silk waist,” folded as closely as possible into a 
long, narrow pasteboard box, to come out fresh and 
uncrushed. Extra boots and the like must also 
seek the lowest level, and to have handkerchiefs 
below boots is not “comfort for one” in stress of 
circumstances. 

—Z. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER III. 


SPRING WOOLENS—TAILOR STYLES--THE SUMMER AFTER- 
NOON DRESS—BLOUSE WAISTS AND NEW COTTONS. 


HE spring woolens, as might 
be expected, show little 
change of weave, and, as 
many of the factories have 
been closed for months, it is 
likely that the mass of goods 
are the old cloths, woven 
months ago. Imported goods 
l\ show even less novelty. The 
tasteful cheviots and tweeds 
in navy blue, or browns mixed 
largely with white, are prom- 
inent among the cloths for 
tailor gowns. The mass of 

cloths chosen for spring 
\ gowns for the street will be 

something of the nature of 

a hopsacking. Economical 
women eae these cloths in black, navy blue, or 
brown rather than in mixtures of color, or the shaded 
effects in which they were first introduced. They are 
a wiry goods, which do not wrinkle, but hang well 
and shed the dust. On the other hand, unless a good 
quality of the cloth is chosen, they are sleazily woven 
and the cheap qualities pull at the seams. The sim- 
plest model for one of these dresses, which is also 
considered the'most elegant one, consists of a smooth 
bodice, fastening on one side, with a high stock collar’ 
of velvet or moire antique silk, large leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves simply stitched on the lower edge, and a flar- 
ing skirt with a fullness clustered in four godet pleats 
at the back. This skirt depends for its elegance on 
its perfect fit and style. It is mounted on a founda- 
tion skirt of silk, but is simply finished on the bottom 
by five rows of machine stitching placed above the 
hem. The dress is completed for the street by a 
plain, long coat, with directoire revers faced with 
velvet or moire, full gode¢ pleats at the back to corre- 
spond with those in the skirt, and large leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves. The edges of the coat are finished by two 
rows of machine stitching, which also surrounds the 
revers, which are faced back to only within half an 
inch of the stitched edge. The simple style of this 
gown makes it an easy one to copy at home if one is 
possessed of the skill to give the proper flare and 
style to the plain skirt and coat. Such a gown as 
this, plain as it appears, is a supreme test of the 
amateur dressmaker’s skill. 

There are many pretty twill goods in fawn, drab, 
silver-gray and blue, with silk stripes about three- 
quarters of an inch apart. These woolens* have a 
hard, twisted surface and will make especially durable 
gowns for general street wear, when a more expen- 
sive article than hopsacking is desired. A good 


quality of hopsacking ought to be bought for $1 or 
$1.25 a yard, in fifty-inch width. The twill goods 
with silk stripes cost from $1.50 to $1.75 in the same 
width. French cheviots, in light spring quality, 
though in a melange of color, show this season a 
predominant hue of some fashionable color like 
moss-green, violet or hussar blue. These durable 
cloths are $1.50 in forty-eight-inch width, and require 
about six yards fora gown. Checks in rough Scotch 
woolen, in brown and white, blue and white, tan and 
white, and black and white, may be made up in a 
small quantity of moire or velvet for trimming. This 
is used for the high stock, for the full gathered belt 
so much worn this season, as well as for facing the 
revers of the coat. All the edges of dresses made of 
these tailor woolens are in better style when simply 
finished with rows of stitching. 
SUMMER AFTERNOON GOWNS. 

The choice in afternoon gowns ranges from those 
of simple cotton crape, which may be found in dainty 
colorings, fointil/e with black, at from thirty-two 
cents up to forty cents a yard, to expensive summer 
silks and silk crapes, which may cost from a dollar to 
two dollars. Perhaps the most attractive material of 
the hour is the crinkled, Japanese cottons, which 
come in plain colors and dotted patterns, in nile 
green, pale blue, rose pink, lavender and almond. 
These crapes will make charming gowns that are 
said to wash well, and may be done up without re- 
moving the crinkle if they are pressed carefully on 
the wrong side when they are nearly dry. A gown 
made of this crinkled material should not be made 
up with ruffles, but with trimmings of lace, or with 
simple draperies and hems, and full, large sleeves 
and shirred bodices. Some of the new sleeves are 
shirred flatly for the distance of three-quarters of an 
inch on the shoulder, so as to give the fashionable 
sloping effect, which is retained in afternoon and 
house dress, though a higher, smarter shoulder is 
preferred for the tailor gown. 

Cotton lawns, which come in the most bewitching 
chiné patterns and dainty coloring and tiny rainbow 
stripes of color, make most delighttul afternoon 
dresses, which wash and iron excellently, though 
the bodice requires a thin lining of batiste cotton. 
The best trimming for a lawn gown is the nar- 
rowest lace, which is used as an edging to the 
many ruffles that trim these dainty dresses. Some- 
times the skirt is entirely covered with a succession 
of nine flounces that reach from the waist to the 
bottom. The waist may be in surplice form, filled in 
with a flat chemisette at the throat and finished with 
large sleeves, enlarged at the top by a succession of 
lace-edged ruffles. Challis, which already promise 
to become popular again with the return of draperies, 


are found in all the new colorings of the season in chiné 


figures and stripes of a melange of color on delicate 
grounds. There are a few flower patterns of rosebud 
and leaf, but the majority of the designs are of 2 
conventional order, in stripes or small figures. These 
woolens are always most effective when ‘made up ip 
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connection with velvet, which gives the proper tone 
to these delicate-hued woolens. 

The new striped taffeta silks, which are imported 
to take the place of India silk, are quite generally on 
changeable grounds and ontil/e with tiny dots of 
color, like the seeded silks of years ago. Thus we 
have a lemon silk shot with mauve, striped with hair 
lines of black satin and seeded with black; or a 
mauve silk is shot with emerald green and striped 
with lines of the same color, but pointi//e with white ; 
or a lavender-and-lemon silk is dotted with palest 
lavender and striped with black ; or a plain pink silk, 
or pale turquoise blue, is striped with black and 
pointed with black. These silks are said to be as 
durable as India, and not to lose their color when 
exposed to the sun, as some of the India silks do. 
They cost from $1 to $1.25 in twenty-one-inch width. 


BLOUSE WAISTS. 

The summer shirt waist, from a simple garment of 
cotton or linen intended merely for morning wear, 
has come to take a permanent place and seems to be 
a fixture in dress as far as any fashion can be. 
Special silks are now imported for the making of 
shirt waists alone. The prettiest of these are the 
tapestry silks, which are a soft, satin-finished silk, 
printed in a dull medley of color, with clouded effects 
and shot chiné figures. There are also bird’s-eye 
satins, which come in all varieties of fascinating hue 
and tint, figured with a tiny oblong: figure in contrast- 
ing color, Joznfil/e in the center with a still more 
brilliant hue. Thus we have a black satin, with a 
bird’s-eye pattern in red, dotted with yellow; or a 
nile blue satin, figured with cerice and dotted in the 
center with orange; or a pale green satin figured 
with dull pink, the figure being pointed in the center 
with black. Twenty-five or thirty slightly different 
arrangements of color are thus shown in the season’s 
hues. 

In cottons, there are stout and handsome grass 
cloths, in fine ecru linen, hair-lined with white, and 
there is a great variety of ginghams and cambrics, 
which mothers find so useful for the cotton waists of 
growing girls. No garment has ever been devised 
that is so suited to the figure and requirements of 
the boarding school miss as this same cotton blouse, 
which possesses the advantage of not cramping the 
movements of the wearer in any athletic sports like 
tennis, rowing or croquet. 


NEW COTTONS. 


The most popular cottons of the season seem to 
be the sheer batiste or linen cloths. These are not 
new. For years, manufacturers have imported three 
weights of cotton. The cambric, the batiste and the 
lawn showed that they were made by the same manu- 
facturer by appearing at times in identically the same 
patterns and cclors. For some reason, while the 
cambrics and lawns have enjoyed a liberal share of 
popularity, batiste cloth has never found any special 
favor. It was not thin enough to be made over a 
lining like lawn, and yet it was too thin to be made 


without one. At least this seemed to be the popular 
verdict in regard to this weight of cloth for years. 
Just at present, it seems as though batiste cloth 
would become popular goods. The manufacturers 
of ginghams have sent over a large quantity of these 
sheer cottons in the patterns of ginghams, which in 
late years have developed a large array of crinkled, 
embroidered and open-work stripes mixed with their 
plain ground. Ciné figures and crape effects are all 
shown in these new cottons. The popular chiné and 
pin-dotted effects in silks are reproduced in cottons. 
Whether manufacturers will thus make the old cotton 
gown again a popular dress for other than work-a-day 
occasions remains to be seen. 


FASHION NOTES. 


The return of long wraps to favor is one of the 
accomplished things this spring, though the spring is 
not the season when the long wrap enjoys the great- 
est popularity. 

The small bonnet promises to be still smaller, if 
that were possible. A great many round hats in 
turban shape, the new amazon shape and other styles 
of medium size suitable for city streets will be more 
generally worn than ever before. 

Ribbons of the chief color of the lawn or sheer 
cotton which they trim will be the popular garniture 
for cotton dresses. Ecru and white laces in different 
widths are again used on these gowns. 

A novelty of the season is the importation of cotton 
gowns with the trimmings already made up and the 
skirt finished, ready to put on the belt, but as these 
cottons cost from $20 to $30 a dress pattern in ma- 
terial that sells at thirty-five cents a yard, they cannot 


be reckoned as economical dressing. 


—Helena Rowe. 
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EASTER VOICES. 

Wake, flowers, in your chilly beds 

And don your pretty broideries ; 
With diadems upon your heads, 

Unlock your sweets to sun and breeze! 
Rise! bid the guests unto the feast. 

The King has come unto his own! 
Bid one and all, the great, the least, 

For Love is crowned and Death o’erthrown! 


Sing, happy birds, the chorus sing, 
Wake all that sleep and bid them rise! 
Earth's faithful heart is answering, 
For joy comes after sacrifice ; 
Elect the crocus sweet to wear 
Kingly purple and purest gold, 
Meek violet and snowdrop fair, 
Rise from your graves all damp and cold! 


Unloose your silver tongues, O streams, 
And let your joyous voices rise, 
Go, wake the wildwood from his dreams, 
Sing “ Love is Life, and nothing dies!” 
Sing sorrowing hearts, awake, rejoice! 
Come to your place and liberty, . 
And join the universal voice: 4 
“O grave, where is thy victory?” 
—Luelia Curran, 
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Original in Goop 
DEMONSTRATION COOKING LESSONS, 
By MRS. D. A. LINCOLN, 
At the 1894 Winter Food Exposition in Springfield, Mass. 


f HE ladies who were wise 
enough to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to at- 
tend the cooking lessons 
“personally conducted” by 
Mrs. Lincoln in City Hall, 
during the two weeks in 
January that the Food Ex- 
position was held there, 
felt themselves fully repaid 
for the time and money 
spent. Object lessons in 
this department of science 
are quite as valuable as in any other, and are finding 
everywhere appreciation. It is one thing to be 
obliged to consult the cold and unintelligible jargon 
of the ordinary cookbook, and quite another to see a 
reliable recipe demonstrated, and to be allowed to 
partake of the results. “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” indeed. What the eye, the ear and the 
palate approve in the gastronomic line must be good. 

Many men wondered at the crowds of women flock- 
ing to these lectures, but they would have understood 
if they had joined them, as some did. In the middle 
of the large room, where Mrs. Lincoln presided, was 
the little kitchen, arranged for her use ; the charming 
gas stove (charming because it worked so charmingly 
and in so cleanly a manner), a long table beside it, on 
which were placed the smaller cooking implements, 
and in an alcove back a table, sink, a refrigerator and 
a wooden cupboard filled with various dishes, pans 
and other cooking utensils. On one side and in 
extension was a miniature dining room, filled with 
dining-room furniture, cut glass and china, with a 
table elegantly set for a repast. Colored bunting 
decorated the ceiling and the low railing which sep- 
arated these precincts from the auditorium, and 
electric lights gave life to the scene. Mrs. Lincoln, 
becomingly attired in a light print dress, white apron 
and cap, was in entire harmony with her surround- 
ings, and her sweet smile and amiable manner made 
friends of her hearers. 

Some of the recipes were entirely new, and all were 
delightful ; they will surely be welcomed by many 
who were unable to be there in person. One of the 
choicest dishes, because it served up a cheap fish in 
an excellent manner, was the baked haddock. Mrs. 
Lincoln held up the fish to the audience, and asked 
them how this differed in looks from a cod, and how 
they were distinguished. The reply was that the 
haddock had the stripes down the back, and she 
then told the legend, how the fish received its name. 
She described carefully how the fish should be 
cleaned, scraping the knife up from the tail to the 
head, and dipping each time in a bowl of water to 
remove the scales. The head and tail are always to 


The croquettes were a delicate brown, of a creamy 


be left on. When the fish is thoroughly clean, a 
stuffing is made in this way :— 
Fish Stuffing. 

One cupful of fine cracker crumbs, one-third of a cupful 
of melted butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoon- 
ful of white pepper, one tablespoonful each of chopped 
onions, pickles, olives or capers, and parsley. Mix all 
together, and stuff the fish. 

The fish is then twisted into the form of the letter 
S, and sewed into shape with a larding needle. It is 
then placed on its belly, back up, so that the heat 
sha!l penetrate easily the thickest part. The back is 
then gashed at intervals of an inch, lardoons of salt 
pork inserted, and the whole rubbed with butter and 
sprinkled with flour. A bit of salt pork is put into 
the mouth. The fish is then placed on a fish tin, 
which is merely a long plate of tin with rings at each 
end, and the whole is put into the dripping pan, 
which has in it only two or three small pieces of salt 
pork, with which the fish is to be frequently basted. 
An ordinary-sized fish of perhaps four pounds will 
take an hour to bake in a moderate-sized oven. When 
done, lift up the tin plate by the rings and slip the 
fish carefully off on to a platter. Conceal the eyes 
by sprigs of parsley, and decorate the mouth with 
one. Pour around the fish, but not over it, the follow- 
ing sauce, which is good for all kinds of fish :— 
Hollandaise Sauce. 

One-half cupful of butter, the yolks of two eggs, a few 
grains of cayenne pepper, the juice of half alemon. Stir 
together in a double boiler, with one-half cupful of boil- 
ing water, until it thickens. It will curdle a little at first, 
but this will disappear. 


Do not make the sauce until ready to serve, then 
pour around the fish, and sprinkle two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped pickle over the sauce. The fish will flake 
away from the backbone easily with the aid of the 
carving knife, and the gashes will serve as divisions 
for the carver. Mrs. Lincoln deprecated strongly 
the use of herbs in the stuffing of fish. What they 
need is an acid flavor, which is gotten by the use of 
chopped pickles and olives. ; 

Another equally important recipe was that of— 
Chicken Croquettes. 

One-half pound of the white breast of a fowl, boiled, 
chopped very fine, and rubbed to a paste with a potato 
pounder. Season with salt, pepper and celery sait. Mix 
with it one pint of white sauce. It must be thoroughly 
chilled before it can be molded into shape. When cold, 
dip up a tablespoonful and roll lightly into a ball between 
the palms of the hands, then roll with the palms on the 
molding board until it is elongated, flattening evenly 
each end by reversing and patting gently on the board. 
Next roll in sifted bread crumbs, then in beaten egg, and 
again in bread crumbs. Put into a wire basket and dip 
into very hot fat for only a minute—literally. If kept 
longer they might melt. 


Mrs. Lincoln put her fork underneath the basket 
handle, and thus lowered the basket, dipping it once 
into the fat, raising it out almost immediately, re- 
peating the process, and then taking them out done. 
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softness inside, and delicious. The cream sauce was 
made in this way, and as it enters into the composit‘on 
of a great many dishes, she emphasized the impor- 
tance of this sauce, and the necessity of knowing how 
to make it properly :— 

White Sauce. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter. Rub in two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch (flour can be used; if so, double 
the quantity), and stir briskly over the fire. Add gradually 
a pint of heated cream, or half cream and milk. Stir 
vigorously till it drops from a spoon. 


For croquettes it needs to be thus thick ; for other 
purposes it may be thinned. This recipe makes a 
dozen croquettes. The remainder of the fowl she 
utilized in the making of a white soup, and in one or 
two made-over dishes. 


White Soup. 

The bones were put into cold water, and having been 
brought to a boil were kept simmering until she had a 
good strong stock. When again cold, she skimmed off 
every particle of fat, and to a quart of the liquor added a 
quart of milk. After heating this she thickened it with 
a little white sauce, and seasoned it with salt, pepper and 
celery salt. When very hot and poured into the tureen, 
she stirred in one beaten egg. The yolks of two boiled 
eggs rubbed through a sieve could have been added in- 
stead. This latter makes a lovely garnish for other dishes. 


Creamed Oysters. 

One pint of oysters, washed, drained and parboiled. 
Make a white sauce of one tablespoonful each of butter 
and cornstarch, rubbed together in a double boiler over a 
fire; one cupful of cream, and one-half cupful of oyster 
liquor, heated and poured in gradually. Season the sauce 
with salt, celery salt, celery pepper, a pinch of cayenne, 
and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Add the oysters, 
and pour over small squares of toasted bread, the edges of 
which have been trimmed. , 


Mock Terrapin. 

One cupful of liver which has been cooked slowly in a 
little butter and water and cut into dice. Put the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs, rubbed through a sieve, into a 
saucepan, with one-fourth cupful of butter, a little salt 
and pepper. Stir smoothly, and add one-fourth cupful of 
canned mushrooms and one tablespoonful of lemon juice 
or sherry wine. Add the liver and serve. 


Escaloped Oysters. 

One-fourth cupful of butter and one cupful of fine 
cracker crumbs mixed together; one pint of oysters. 
Sprinkle one-fourth of the crumbs on a platter, then one- 
half of the oysters, with a little salt and pepper. Add the 
rest of the crumbs, and then the remainder of the oysters, 
with salt and pepper. No moistening is needed, as the 
oysters will furnish enough when made in this way. Bake 
twenty minutes. 


For church socials, Mrs. Lincoln smilingly said, 
she used more crumbs, with a deeper dish, and 
moistened them in the usual fashion. 


Welsh Rarebit. 

One-half pint of grated soft cream cheese and one-half 
cupful of cream, melted together in asaucepan. Adda 
little salt, mustard, cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of 
butter, one egg, or yolks of two. Stir until smooth and 
pour over toast. Ale can be used if liked instead of cream. 


Oyster Salad. 

One and a half pints of parboiled oysters, one pint of 
washed and chilled celery, sliced in thin rounds. When 
the oysters are cold, marinade them with a French dress- 
ing of three tablespoonfuls of oil, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and a little salt and pepper. Stir in the celery, 
and pour a mayonnaise over it, and heap on a salad dish 
with lettuce leaves cut in shreds and sprinkled around it. 
These lettuce leaves are laid one above another and cut 
with a sharp knife into shreds one-eighth of an inch wide. 
They make a pretty crumpled pile. 

Fringed Celery. 

This is a lovely decorative dish. Cut celery into two- 
inch pieces. Cut down into both ends of the celery in 
many slits to resemble fringe. Put into ice water, where 
it will curl out in a blossomy fashion. Serve on a cut- 
glass dish, or on a dainty napkin. 

German Cabbage. 

Shred red cabbage to fill a quart measure, closely 
packed. Put in water. Heat in a saucepan two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter, with a little salt and pepper. Put 
the cabbage in with only as much water as will drip from 
the bowl, and simmer for twenty minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. When done, add one tablespoonful of vinegar 
and let heat. Heap on a platter, and squeeze mashed 
potatoes through the rose tube, around the edge of the 
platter. The roses of potatoes around the cabbage give 
a beautiful, decorative effect. This is an excellent way to 
cook white cabbage also. 

Entire-Wheat Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of entire-wheat flour, one-half teaspoonful 
each of salt and soda, one round teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one cupful of milk, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one-half pound of raisins (stoned and cut into pieces), one- 
half cupful of nuts. Flour the fruit. Boil three hours. 
Serve with 
Lemon Sauce. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two cupfuls of boiling water. 
Stir for eight minutes. Add juice and grated rind of one 
lemon. It should be quite thin. 

Grape Wine Sherbet. 

One quart each of wine and water, the juice of two 
lemons, two and one-half cupfuls of sugar. Freeze. 
Peptik Bread. 

Fill a quart measure to within one-eighth of an inch of 
the top with graham flour, and the rest of white flour. 
Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, salt, two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar. Stir with water till not quite thin enough 
to pour out. Bake one and one-half hours in a very 
moderate oven. 


—Mrs. S. O. Allen. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“THERE’S MISCHIEF IN HER EYE.” 


There’s a fascinating presence floating out upon the air; 
Smiles lurk upon her features, and sunshine lights her hair. 


There’s grace and beauty blended, as she trips so gaily by; 
There’s a wealth of love in keeping, and “there’s mischief in 
her eye.’ 


Beware, O youth, impressible. Admire, but beware. 
There’s a bit of native coquetry behind the face so fair. 


The grace and beauty in her step, as she trips gaily by, 
Are for the moment only—* There’s mischief in her eye.” 
—John Wentworth. 
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SLUMBER SONG. 
Come, thou drowsy slumber fairy, 
Noiseless elfin of the night, 
Come to eyes that open tarry— 
Draw the fringed curtains white. 


Weave about the close-shut windows 
Spells that open Fairyland— 
Charm away whatever hinders 
With the magic of thy wand. 


Through the land of peace and resting, 
Where the slumber waters roll, 
Every tiny care divesting, 
Lead the baby’s spotless soul. 


When again shall come the dawning, 
Sleepyland must lose its charms, 
Rosy fairies of the morning 
Bring the child to mother’s arms. 
—Mary Wilson. 


Onginal in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
A Graphic Description of an Enjoyable Summer Outing. 

N the extreme southwestern part of 

North Carolina, where that state 

and South Carolina and Georgia 

corner, there is a region of wild 

and picturesque beauty. Moun- 

tains cluster thickly, many of them 

over six thousand feet high, dense- 

ly wooded to their summits with 

magnificent forests of oak, pine, 

hemlock and chestnut; down the 

narrow glens, dark with the shade 

of rhododendron and laurel, rush 

clear, bright streams, fed by gush- 

ing springs, and everywhere, in their season, blossom 

the most beautiful and varied wild flowers. Game, 

such as bear and deer, is plentiful, and the cold 

streams abound with speckled trout. It would be a 

paradise alike for sportsmen and health seekers, but 

it is comparatively unknown to tourists. Railroads 

have never penetrated these mountain fastnesses, and 
there are few wagon roads. 

The mountaineers live in their remote and widely 
separated cabins, as they have done for several genera- 
tions past, most of them unable to read or write, and 
uninfluenced by any contact with the outer world, but 
independent and sufficient unto themselves. They 
hunt and fish, they cultivate small farms, and make 
their corn into whiskey without any deference to the 
laws of internal revenue. There is no aristocracy to 
domineer over them, and their self-respect has never 
been crushed. Many of them come of good Scotch 
and Huguenot stock, and possess great natural intel- 
ligence ; others are shiftless and unreliable, but they 
form the exceptions to the general rule of hard- 
working honesty. 

On a level plateau, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, a little village has sprung up. It was 
started by an enterprising Northern man who re- 
gained his health here, breathing the balsam-laden 


air ; he brought his family and established a home,then 
induced a number of other people to come and settle. 
It has a post office, a hotel, a schoolhouse and church, 
several stores; and a number of comfortable private 
dwellings, but the primeval forest still surrounds the 
spot. A few steps away from the main street one is 
lost in a laurel jungle, and a half-hour’s walk takes 
one to the top of a neighboring summit, whence he 
can behold a vast stretch of mountains of all shades 
of purple, blue and amethyst, fading into enchanting 
softness in the distance. 

Three of us—women who had pitched camp together 
many times before in life’s march—attracted to this 
spot by its fine scenery, its healthfulness and its 


_ cheapness, went there to spend the summer. Our 


first move was to rent a couple of rooms; our next to 
gather from various sources a few necessary house- 
hold traps. These could not all be obtained at 
once, and pending the arrival of the cook stove and 
some chairs, we cooked by the fireplace and sat on 
our trunks. 

When the cook stove arrived—as it did one rainy 
day, in an ox cart, together with a couple of turkeys 
and half a dozen hens which we had engaged — 
there proved to be not enough pipe to reach through 
the roof; and when, after several days’ delay, that 
deficiency was remedied, the man who had prom- 
ised to haul us some wood failed to come. After 
repeated personal interviews, he finally brought us 
a load of young laurel and rhododendron, about as 
thick through as a quart cup and solid as mahogany. 
He promised to send some one to chop it up for us; 
but for three days we sighed in vain for his coming, 
our refrain being that of Mariana in the Moated 
Grange: “* He cometh not,’ she said.” On the fourth 
day we borrowed an ax—a dull one it proved to be, 
and light—and with many ill-aimed strokes, half of 
which hit the ground, and much abrasion of the 
cuticle inside our hands, we chopped enough wood 
to cook a meal or two. 

On the fifth day two natives appeared, who said 
they had been sent to chop our wood. They sur- 
veyed the pile for awhile in silence; but the listless, 
round-shouldered droop of their homespun coats 
augured ill for any vigorous exertion. The aspect of 
the woodpile evidently discouraged them ; they went 
home, probably to recruit their energy, and returned 
in a few hours to do the work. 

Our experience with a washerwoman was much the 
same. We engaged a black-browed woman of Portu- 
guese descent, who lived in a cabin in the woods, and 
who could have played the part of one of the weird 
sisters in Macbeth without any making up. She 
promised to come for the clothes bright and early 
Monday morning. When Thursday came, she had 
not yet arrived ; and borrowing a tub, a high wooden 
bench, and a round black kettle, we went down to the 
spring and washed the clothes ourselves, mountaineer 
fashion, while the pink and white laurel blossoms fell 
in showers upon wur heads, and drifted away on the 
current of the spring branch. 
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It has been mentioned that we had some turkeys 
and chickens. As there was no coop to keep them 
in, we set to work to make one, and with a hammer, 
some nails, and a few long, wide boards, succeeded 
in making a coop big enough for a cassowary. But 
the hens soon slipped out through the cracks, and 
the next night roosted in the branches of a chestnut, 
whence they were brought, squawking and protesting, 
by a small boy whom we induced to climb for them. 

The cook stove, which we had obtained after so 
much delay, was not a portly black one, shining with 
polish, and possessing a reservoir and tin oven. It 
"was a small one, called a step stove, because the back 
hhalf was six inches higher than the front ; had none 
of the modern improvements, and had long ago lost 
its original blackness and assumed a rusty, burned-out 
hue. So antiquated was its appearance that it might 
have been in use when Jefferson was president. It 
was so low that we had to prostrate ourselves before 
it to see into the oven door; when we put in wood 
we literaily laid our heads in the dust, after the 
manner of an oriental salaam. 

We fancied that the cooking which was done by 
the fireplace in our front room tasted best; certainly 
nothing in the way of modern conveniences could 
improve the salt-rising bread, the chicken potpies 
and huge peach pies which were taken from the old- 
fashioned oven on the hearth, heated by coals beneath 
and on the lid. The hearth was composed of large, 
flat stones; the fireplace and chimney, likewise of 


natural stone, yawned wide enough to take in the 
largest back log ; the stately brass andirons had come 
down from a former generation. 

Our bedsteads were of native wood, and made in the 


village. One was varnished and savored of luxury ; 
the other not. Our beds were striped ticks filled 
with fresh straw, and as we dropped into sound, re- 
freshing slumber as soon as we retired, we had no 
regrets that they were not woven wire or curled hair. 

Our chairs were hand-made, and made to order, 
which proved them to be solid and genuine—the 
qualities so much sought in modern furniture—but 
we had not enough of them without taking the high- 
backed, splint-bottomed rocking-chair to the table 
every meal. Our table harmonized with the rest of 
the furniture: it had two long, straight boards on 
top, and four legs which had never come in contact 
with a turning lathe. 

The front room served for both parlor and bed- 
room ; the back one for kitchen and dining room. 
The walls and céilings were of rough, unplaned 
boards, just as they left the sawmill. At first it 
seemed like coming into a barn, but we soon covered 
the walls with photographs, illustrations from papers, 
pressed ferns and clusters of the bright, scarlet 
berries of the mountain ash, and somewhat redeemed 
their bareness. No ingenuity, however, could give 
us more space, and we had to keep the sidesaddle 
~ander the bed. 

The floors were bare, and the constant clack of 
our heeled shoes on the oak boards soon became a 


familiar accompaniment to the performance of house- 
hold duties. The windows were for some time cur- 
tainless ; but they framed views of distant mountains 
and nearer ridges, clothed with majestic hemlocks, 
chestnuts, maples and oaks, which we were loath to 
shut from sight, and at night a host of big, bright 
stars were visible. Our supply of table ware was none 
too ample, all the dishes we owned generally being 
called into use at each meal ; our cutlery in particular 
was limited, the knives being four in number, and 
following an Arkansas precedent we named them 
respectively “big butch, little butch, granny’s knife, 
and old case.” 

Pumps and wells were unknown, the supply of 
water always being obtained from springs. Our 
spring was several rods away from the house, at the 
foot of a hill. It issued from the hillside in a strong, 
clear stream, deliciously cold, and ran away through 
an almost impenetrable thicket of laurel and rhodo- 
dendron, to join a stream whose constant murmur 
and gurgle we heard in the adjacent forest. 

It was as if we had gone back several generations— 
to the days of our great-grandmothers—when we began 
such primitive housekeeping. With such an environ- 
ment we ought to have busied ourselves from morning 
till night hackling or combing flax, carding or spin- 
ning wool, weaving at the loom, or attending to the 
other duties incident upon a simple, patriarchal mode 
of existence. But our lives did not harmonize with 
our surroundings. We swung in our hammocks under 
the shade of pine trees, we rambled in the woods or 
climbed mountains, with not even the excuse of 
going to pick huckleberries, and we took frequent 
horseback rides toward every point of the compass. 
We raised nothing, we manufactured nothing, we 
had nothing to barter; we simply paid cash for all 
our supplies—a proceeding which our great-grand- 
mothers would have viewed with horror. 

Mountain trout, speckled red and yellow, were 
brought to our door on strings by the boys who had 
caught them, wading in the cold streams, and we 
bought them for a cent apiece. Grizzled men, who 
had been hunting in the forest, brought wild game 
which they offered at prices that attested their re- 
moteness from markets. Mountaineer women, in 
sunbonnets and short-waisted dresses of calico or 
domestic gingham, presented themselves at our door 
with buckets of blackberries, dewberries or huckle- 
berries, which they offered for five cents a quart; or 
with “ pokes ” (as small bags are called) full of apples, 
peaches, roasting ears, cabbages or squashes, which 
they had raised in their own gardens or which had 
been brought in bullock carts from “down Georgia 
way.” They addressed us as “you-uns” or “ you- 
alls,” and said “I wish you well” when they went 
away, instead of “good-by.” Their gait was a quick 
walk, up hill and down, and they lifted their feet high 
as if accustomed to the roots, stones and other 
obstructions of mountain trails. 

We obtained milk and butter through the same 
purveyors. These articles we kept, together with 
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meat and berries, in a little whitewashed log house 
down by the spring; they were preserved cool and 
fresh and we never felt the need of ice. Groceries 
were obtained from a store in the village, which was 
at once post office, grocery, dry goods, hardware 
and general notion store. The mail was brought 
to this emporium once a day on horseback from 
the nearest railroad town in South Carolina, thirty 
miles away. 

It may be asked what we gained in return for all 
our privations and inconveniences. The answer will 
be health, fun, enjoyment of many kinds. We took 
long walks through the forests, admiring the stately 
tanks of trees that towered above us, untouched by 
ax or fire, and gathered our arms full of rhododendron, 
laurel and azalea flowers. The tinkle of bells on the 
necks of horses grazing far up on the mountain 
range came faintly to our ears, together with the 
distant low of cattle, nipping the fragrant under- 
growth in the distant woods. Sometimes when climb- 
ing the dim paths leading to these wild pastures we 
would startle, and be startled by, the thin, shy, high- 
shouldered and slab-sided hogs which eat the mast 
and nuts, and know no master’s crib. Above, in the 
aisles of verdure, we would hear the thrushes and the 
veeries singing, and catch glimpses of many a bird 
we had never seen outside the plates of Wilson’s 
ornithology. 

Or, mounted on horseback, we would canter off 
along the mountain roads till we came to some 
wonderful view that embraced hundreds of miles : the 
domes of South Carolina, the summits of Georgia, 
culminating in Rabun Peak, and all the ranges that 
lie so thickly in the southwestern corner of North 
Carolina, while along the western horizon stretched 
the Great Smoky mountains of Tennessee, faint and 
dim as a far-off belt of cloud. The grandeur of its 
scenery has gained for this region the name of “ The 
Land of the Sky.” There are points from which 
eighty peaks over six thousand feet high can be seen 
at once. 

At other times we would penetrate the trackless 
wilderness till we reached the waterfalls whose roar 
filled the hollow of the encircling hills, and here, 
stepping from rock to rock in the cascades, gather 
rare ferns and curious lichens, and note where mush- 
rooms varying in size from a silver dollar to a saucer, 
lifted their pleated parasols from the rich, damp soil— 
buff, salmon, pink, and a rich orange with a deep 
crimson center. Sometimes we descended a thousand 
feet into a sheltered cove where there were springs 
whose waters possessed medicinal virtues, and in 
whose milder air fruits ripened which would not grow 
on the breezy heights. 

The life of the mountaineers was always open to 
our study, and was the source of endless entertain- 
ment. It was absorbingly interesting to watch the 
development of human nature under conditions so 
widely different from those with which we were 
familiar ; and to observe that while an atmosphere 
of culture could not always produce a gentleman, 


neither could rude surroundings make a boor, but that 
the gentle instinct or the brutal one is inherent. 
Wherever we went the music of the mountain 
streams was never long out of our hearing. Pure and 
cold and sparkling they crossed our path or ran along 
the side of the read, then went singing on their way 
down the mountain side under a roof of laurel 
branches which sheltered them from the sun. It 
may have been the water we drank, it may have been 
the air we breathed, it may have been some subtler 
essence distilled in Nature’s laboratory, only to be 
had far from cities and their artificial life; certain it 
is that we all gained in health and strength during 
our summer in the mountains, and look back upon 
our primitive housekeeping there as an experience in 
which enjoyment outweighed inconvenience. 
—Louise Coffin Jones. 


Original in Goop HousgKEEPING. 
THE BIRD OF SPRING. 


When June’s brightest songster floats 
Out on the ambient air, 
Are his proud, full-throated notes 
Half so sweet, or half so fair, 
As when, some misty morning, 
Soft and low begins to sing 
Without a note of warning, 
The first bluebird of Spring? 


The trees are brown and leafless, 
Yet some faint prescience shows 
That the fields, now bare and sheafiess, 
Soon will stand in golden rows ; 
Still, snowy patches linger, 
But they cannot daunt the wing, 
Nor frosts with icy finger 
Hold back this brave bird of Spring. 


Summer’s bird may be golden, 
And lute-like his mellow throat, 
Yet our hearts are not holden 
As by the soft, fluting note 
Of this feathered pioneer, 
Who so boldly spreads his wing, 
Bringing us a song to cheer— 
Dear, courageous bird of Spring! 


Summer birds too soon depart, 
Like our joys they pass away; 

But, type of the truthful heart— 
Constant till its latest day— 

With heaven’s faith in his breast, 
The skie’s azure on his wing, 

What can soothe the soul’s unrest 
Like this first, sweet bird of Spring? 


—Ada Marie Peck. 
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WORTH REMEMBERING. 
Now is always the very best time if we will only make 
it so. 
The ups and downs of life are better than being down 
all the time. 


A little knowledge wisely used is better than all knowl- 
edge disused. 

Excessive labor is wrong, but judicious labor is the 
safety valve of life. 


¥ 
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AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


1.—THE ART OF DINNER GIVING. 
THE GUESTS AND THEIR.GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
_ BELONGINGS— THE FEAST AND ITS FASHIONS. 

N giving a dinner party, whether 
to the few or to more, as in 
most other matters of a social 
nature, there are certain. gen- 
eral principles which may be 
distinctly and definitely laid 
down, which will apply to all 
occasions; while above and 
beyond these there are de- 
tails, so to speak, which must 
be decided and governed by 
the circumstances and con- 
ditions then prevalent—in 
other words, a point where 
set rule must give way and common sense must 
step in. It is perhaps easier to speak of dinners in a 
negative than in a positive way—that is, to say what 
they should of be, than to specify exactly what they 
should be; since by avoiding positive errors, one’s 
intuitive sense of the fitness of things will guide as to 
what should be done, and the manner of its accom- 
plishment. Let us endeavor first, then, to warn against 
some of the dangers into which the dinner-giver may 
unwittingly be led. 

’ Above all, a dinner should not be made too preten- 
tious or elaborate, in any manner. Having selected 
a suitable number of guests (a subject to be more 
fully treated in a future number), the hostess should 
see to it that interest centers not alone upon the feast, 
but quite as much upon the mutual enjoyment and 
communion of the persons present. In the prepara- 
tion of the dinner proper, while there should be an 
abundance of food, appetizingly prepared, nothing 
is gained, but much is lost, by a too comprehen- 
sive menu. 

We have laughed over the story of the farmer who, 
sitting down at a fashionable hotel, filled himself with 
plate after plate of the soup, which he declared to be 
“purty wartery, but darned good tastin’,” sitting after- 
ward in agony of palate and stomach while course 
after course of delicious viands passed under his ob- 
servation; but of which he could not partake, being 
already filled to the verge of overflowing with the 
savory soup, which he had supposed to be the only 
article to be furnished. Of course our guests would 
not be guilty of this absurdity ; but it would be quite 
possible that on an elaborate bill of fare, some of 
the most prized and important courses should re- 
ceive but scanty attention and inadequate apprecia- 
tion, simply because too many other dainties had 
gone before, filling the stomachs and cloying the 
appetites. 

Simplicity, neatness and good taste are to be culti- 
vated to the rigid exclusion of elaborate planning for 


effect, the result of which is invariably quite opposite 
to that intended and expected. In other words, let 
host and hostess be simply, naturally and cheerfully 
themselves, brightening the everyday amenities, to 
suit the occasion, but scrupulously avoiding anything 
like exaggeration. In this manner is secured the 
best exhibition of the true spirit of hospitality, the 
warmest friendship, and the best example for emula- 
tion. With this definition, it will be scarcely neces- 
sary to say that these papers are not written for the 
guidance of those who give dinners simply for the 
purpose of creating a sensation, of surpassing a rival, 
or of advertising to the world the station and re- 
sources of the giver. It has been very truly said that 
for such an occasion as an ordinary dinner party, the 
very best commendation of the tact and genius of 
those who entertain shall be that the guests carry 
away vivid memories of a pleasant evening, with noth- 
ing to mar and no single feature of undue or disad- 
vantageous prominence. 

Speaking of these things, a writer in one of our 
ablest periodicals recently said, very truly, that “ after 
all, these small informal dinners, where people are 
asked for the real pleasure given by their society, and 
where there is plenty of general talk, and all the fun 
in common—these dinners are the most enjoyable of 
all. If they miss the stately grandeur and supreme 
culinary excellence of the finer kinds, they have in 
them an element of friendliness and intimacy which 
more than compensates for the cook’s best fireworks. 
But then the people must be absolutely harmonious, 
else will the smaller number betray the discrepancies. 
with greater clearness.” 

In this connection we may profitably recall that it 
was upon a basis of this nature that the French Salon 
of a few generations ago became such a wonderful 
power in society. It wasa purely intellectual meet- 
ing, where conversation and friendly discussion was 
the object, and slight refreshments—never made ¢he 
feature of the gathering—met the material wants and 
expectations of those assembled. Surely we have 
here a better example than mere gormandizing can 
give us! 

How much more congenial to a refined mind is 
such a picture as is presented by the comparatively 
intellectual meetings of the Salon, in contrast with 
some of the “feasts” described by English writers of 
about the same period! Let us take, in its fullness 
of gluttony, the description of a fashionable dinner 
eaten in London by eight persons of distinction—or, 
at any rate, served to them—in the time of Addison, 
Swift and Steele. “It began with a sirloin of beef, 
fish, a shoulder of veal, and a tongue. They drank 
claret with the fish. This was the first course; then 
came almond pudding, fritters, chickens, black pud- 
dings, and soup. Wine and small beer were drunk 
during the second course. A hot venison pasty was 
the chief ingredient of the third, but with it were a 
hare, a rabbit, pigeons, partridges, and goose—with 
more brandy and wine to add to the tumult of sensa- 
tion. Some took down a dram of brandy—as it were 
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to watch the goose! A tankard of October [a kind 
of ale or cider peculiar to the times] followed, and it 
‘was passed from hand to hand, and from mouth to 
mouth. The Burgundy came on with the cheese. 
When the ladies had tasted that generous liquor, 
their probation was at an end, avd they were suffered 
to depart to their tea. As they went out of the room 
they met fresh bottles coming in.” 

One does not need to be a temperance fanatic or a 
hygienic radical to decide at once that such gluttony 
as this could have but a single result ; that it simply 
meant premature death, preceded by a great amount 
of unnecessary suffering, to say nothing of very much 
maudlin foolishness and drunken shame. We are 
quite ready to see and recognize these facts, through 
the perspective of a century or two; but are we as 
ready to eliminate from the present the unworthy and 
the discreditable, in connection with our eating and 
drinking, which have come down to us as a legacy of 
those crude and coarse times? Whatever may be the 
custom at pretentious hotel or “swell” club dinners, 
certainly the dinner of the home should be one in 
which all of the members of the household may par- 
ticipate with pleasure and lasting profit, and from 
which there can possibly come no danger, either 
by precept or example, to the future of the partici- 
pants—especially of the young, whose habits and life 
policies have not yet been fully shaped and settled. 
The dinner table, even when honored guests and 
family friends are present, should never teach our 
children the sins of gluttony or drunkenness. 


—Mary Livingston Andrews. 


Original in Goop 
IN DUE TIME. 
HERE will be compensations abundant for 
the Head of the Household, for vexations of 
| the spirit and weariness of the flesh, so long 
as the daily walk and conversation of the 
Family are found turning toward the paths of virtue 
and correct living. 

Also for the Mistress of the Home, though over- 
laden with the weight of cares and anxieties, while 
these paths are illumined with the light of love 
and peace, leading to the fulfillment of sustaining 
promises to those who live honestly, uprightly and 
unselfishly all the days of their lives. 

Also for the Boy, who though of plain and unprom- 
ising exterior, keeps his heart pure, his mouth clean, 
and his lips sweet. 

Also, and lastly, for the Maiden, who, though 
passed by on the other side of the fashionable world, 
modestly orders well her ways, and who never per- 
mits the blush of shame to mantle her cheeks; who 
puts aside the tainted breath and listens not to the 
honeyed words of the flatterer and deceiver. 

In Due Time the truth of these sayings will be 
forcibly borne in upon all hearts, to the joy of some, 
and the sorrow that may never be lifted to others. 
In Due Time. 

—The Son of a Prophet. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
WHEN MEMORY DIES. 


“ Forget” thee, mother? . What? forget 
The eyes that gazed first into mine ? 
That watched me, when my life was young, 
With watchfulness almost divine ? 


“Forget” thee? What? forget the lips 
That to mine own so oft were pressed ? 
That moved for me in many a prayer 
While sweet I slumbered on thy breast ? 


“ Forget ” thee, mother? What? forget 
The tender pathos of that voice, 
That made, as never other could, 
My tears depart, and soul rejoice ? 


“Forget” thee? Yes, I shall forget 
Thy face, thy voice, thy lips, thy eyes! 
But not till death’s unsparing hand 
Upon me falls, and memory dies ! 


—James Rowe. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME. 

Its Present Uses, and Bright’ Possibilities for the Future. 
f ALF a century has not yet been 
completed since electricity be- 

came in a tangible, helpful way 

man’s servitor through the 

agency of the electric telegraph. 

Scarcely half a generation has 

passed since the wonderful 

inventions of Edison and others broadened the field 
of service by introducing the telephone and harness- 
ing the subtle fluid as a motive power ; while half a 
decade ago the thought of finding in electric currents 
the means for heating dwellings, and accomplishing 
other results of which heat is the prime factor, would 
have been regarded at least with extreme incredulity. 

But the initial steps in these directions have unmis- 
takably been taken, and it is now only a question of 
the time which will be required by American genius 
to bring forth the devices and adaptations necessary 
to make this agency of service in so many depart- 
ments of the home life as to work a practical revolu- 
tion in domestic methods. 

So far as the business man is concerned, it would 
seem as though perfection had been approximated 
already. Reaching the privacy of his office, and tak- 
ing up his mail, he speaks into the phonograph such 
answers as require his personal attention, and is 
relieved from further thought or care except their 
inspection and signing after the writing shall have 
been performed by the stenographer. If he desires to 
communicate personally with other business men a 
thousand miles away or more, the long-distance tele- 
phone gives the privilege of doing so, as though sitting 
in the distant office beside them. If a friend from 
some other city drops in late in the day, he can be 
taken home to dinner without danger of subsequent 
misunderstanding ; for the private line between house 
and office will carry up the news that another plate 
may be laid upon the dinner table, and if it is desir- 
able to draw fresh supplies from butcher or grocer, 
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the same instantaneous agent takes the message. 
The electric car, swift in its service and comfortably 
warmed by the subtle force which gives it motive 
power, will for a ridiculously small sum bear them 
over the intervening distance as quickly and quite as 
comfortably as through the agency of one’s own coach- 
man and “pair.” 

Of course these items are only suggestive of the 
many ways in which business interests are served by 
electric force. It reaches to all parts of the establish- 
ment, and aids the porter in his work, at the same 
time that it is conveying the master’s speech between 
cities hundreds of miles asunder. It lightens the 
labor, saves the time and adds to the convenience of 
all classes of mankind, with scarcely an exception. 
As it does this for man and his business, it may not 
be amiss ‘to ask what it is doing for woman and 
the home. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the systems of 
bells which may be placed in every part of the house, 
giving communication from bedchambers to serv- 
ant’s quarters, from the living and dining apartments 
to the kitchen, and even from the seats of the master 
and mistress at table to every portion of the house- 
hold, including the coachman’s quarters. These 
devices are comparatively well known, and the 
attachment of light power by means of switches, and 
the placing of electric lights wherever they may be 
needed, renders it possible to do many wonderful 
things with the minimum of effort, as well as to make 
a modern house a very undesirable place for a bur- 
glar or any other marauder. But even yet we have 
scarcely reached the realm peculiar to the housewife, 
and the labors which pertain to her department. 

In the first place, it has been successfully demon- 
strated that electricity may be used to warm the 
house, dispensing entirely with fires. A full report 
was recently published of the manner in which a 
Brooklyn man had solved this problem, a synopsis of 
which will not be without interest, even though we 
should not, just at present, wish to follow his example. 
His supply of electric force was taken from the service 
wires in his city, and as he used the current for other 
purposes, separate wires were laid for each kind of 
service, in order that the expense of each could be 
determined ; but it appears, nevertheless, that where 
there is a supply taken into the house for any pur- 
pose, it may without embarrassment furnish current 
for all branches of utility. 

The gentleman in question used for his exper- 
imentation the furnace plant already in his house. 
But its mission was much modified. From the cold- 
air box ran a main pipe, in which was placed what 
may be called the central electric heater. From this 
main pipe smaller pipes, in about the usual manner, 
radiated to carry the air to the several apartments. 
In each of these pipes a secondary heater was placed. 
The method employed was, primarily, to use the 
central heater for slightly warming the current of air 
as it entered. In mild weather this was found to be 
all that was necessary, and the apartments were kept 


remarkably comfortable—the more so as the air was 
not burned or dried, and had no impregnation of gas. 
or other deleterious element. When the temperature 
was lower, as many of the secondary heaters as might 
be required were turned on, and in this manner severe 
weather was robbed of its terrors. Yet as a further 
guard against emergencies, special heaters were 
placed in all portions of the house. These were 
simply electric radiators of a peculiar form, and when 
they were placed, with the proper wires and switches, 
all the work of caring forthem was done. When their 
services were demanded, the switch was turned ; when 
no longer needed, it was shut off. 

Of course a great problem is not solved to a prac- 
tical-degree in a moment; it will no doubt be a long 
time before we shall find tenements or flats in the 
market for rent, fitted with electric heating devices. 
Yet we may in anticipation picture some of the evils 
which will be abolished, and some of the advantages 
which will be gained. How pleasant it will be, for 
instance, to be able to comfortably warm any corner 
of the building which may for any purpose ever 
require warming, with no further trouble regarding 
connections than are associated with the placing of 
wires to convey the light current necessary. No 
chimneys, no flues, no smoke, soot, dust or noise! 
Think of the luxury involved in all the possibilities 
which will rise before the contemplation! How they 
multiply, on cold mornings, as we have to do this and 
that disagreeable task; and how we shall look for- 
ward to the time when the turning of switches—the 
work only of an instant—will save us from all these 
vexatious things! 

It is in the kitchen that perhaps the most remark- 
able revolution has been wrought, and it is one which 
will appeal to the housewife who “ broils” over the 
hot stove next summer, or tries to clear her kitchen 
of the fragrant evidence left behind by the “ odorless” 
oil or gas stove. If we may believe the published 
report from this Brooklyn house, every morsel of food 
that requires cooking is cooked by electricity. The 
old kitchen range is still there, but it no longer 
devours and consumes as before. Instead it simply 
serves as a metal table, upon which are placed elec- 
tric broilers, oven and water heaters, not varying 
greatly in appearance from those formerly used, but 
each having within itself a small heater, and being 
connected with the electric-mains by insulated wires. 
Every drop of water used in the house is heated in 
the same way, the old boilers being retained, with the 
range pipes removed, and the heaters being inserted 
and connected in the usual manner. Fancy building 
a fire directly in the midst of the body of water which 
it is proposed to heat! In the laundry work, ordinary 
looking flatirons are connected with the insulated 
wires, and are kept perpetually heated, as long as 
they are needed, by the arrangement in their interior. 
Of course only a single iron is needed, and the 
operator can select one just to her taste, and have 
the satisfaction of always using the same. 

To the great majority of people, the first actual 
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comprehension of the progress which has been made 
in the matter of cooking by electricity was given at 
the recent World’s Fair, where a section devoted to 
this subject was ably presided over by Miss Helen 
Louise Johnson. There were in operation, elec- 
trical ovens, coffeepots, teapots, teakettles, stew- 
pans, chafing dishes and broilers. The oven was 
perhaps the mast notable object, being so arranged, 
with an incandescent light inside, and a glass door, 
that the entire process of cooking could be closely 
followed by the attendant. In a published descrip- 
tion of the apparatus, Miss Johnson says: “The 
electrical ovens are made of Russian iron, lined with 
wood and asbestos, which allows of absolutely no 
radiation of heat into the room. The heating plates 
are so placed that the heat can be applied either from 
above or below, or both at the same time; this and 
the degree of heat being controlled by a switch 
placed on the outside. An incandescent lamp lights 
the oven and in the front is a glass door through 
which observations may be taken of the progress of 
events on the inside. The thermometer is attached 
to the top of the oven, showing the exact degree of 
heat.” It may be explained that the wires are so 
arranged that the electricity in passing through them 
gives an incandescent heat, as in the incandescent 
lamp in passing through the platinum wire. In the 
oven, these wires are arranged at both top and bot- 
tom, but in other utensils they are generally simply 
at the bottom. 

But it is not to be supposed that the World’s Fair 
had, even during the time of its continuance, a 
monopoly of the art of cooking by electricity. At the 
Rhode Island state fair, held last September (1893), a 
complete public exhibition of the art was made daily, 
to which the special attention of hotel men and others 
was invited. The matter has also had attention at 
the food and health expositions held in various New 
England cities during the fall and winter. At the 
recent international meeting of the league of press 
clubs held in St. Paul, it was found that the St. Paul 
Press Club had their delightful clubhouse fully fitted 
with electrical cooking apparatus, with the perform- 
ance of which the members were so much pleased 
that many of them went home fully determined to 
introduce the “reforms” in their own homes, for the 
comfort and convenience of their wives. 

There can be no question of the many advantages 
of cooking by this means. To quote from a recent 
candid article in the Electrical Age: “The heat is 
turned on at the moment it is wanted and applied 
just where it is needed, and there is practically no 
waste ; whereas, in the case of a coal fire, much heat 
is lost in the process of bringing the temperature up 
to the required degree. With electric heat, however, 
the full degree of heat is available in a moment, and 
there is no long waiting for it to cool down, as in the 
case of coal fires. The total absence of all the dis- 
agreeable features of coal fires, such as handling coal 
and ashes, is another great argument in favor of elec- 
tric heating, and the possible extra cost for current 


would be more than offset by the satisfaction and 
enjoyment resulting from its use. In the summer 
time what could be more corivenient than electric 
heat to cook with? What is there that is as near the 
ideal method of heating and cooking as such use of 
the electriccurrent? All of these advantages are now 
available in any house where an electric light current 
enters, or can be put in; but as to cost of electric 
current for such purposes we are not advised. Con- 
sidering its advantages, however, thousands of house- 
holders would be glad to pay the extra cost for the 
luxury in having such heat. On the other hand, 
central stations, where the current is generated, 
would derive an immense benefit from an extensive 
use of current for such purposes. It is a question 
with most of these stations how to make them pay 
during the daytime. If electricity should become 
extensively used for domestic purposes, as indicated 
above, the problem would at once be solved, as the 
greatest demand for current for house uses would 
be made in the daytime.” 

It is in fact the problem of cost which has now to 
be met and solved in such manner as to make this 
innovation practical in the homes of the world. For 
the wealthy, to whom the expense is no barrier, it has 
already been satisfactorily demonstrated. The pres- 
ent cost of fully fitting up a kitchen in a private 
house, including a heater for the hot-water boiler, 
is said to be from $60 to $77; and this will not be 
regarded an extravagant figure. It is the cost of cur- 
rent which must be more especially taken into con- 
sideration. But we may feel sure that as its necessity 
and desirability in everyday life are demonstrated, as 
is being so rapidly done, the matter of expense will 
be met and conquered. Weare still in the beginning 
of our experience with electricity, notwithstanding all 
of the wonderful things which have been done in the 
past few years, and there is no reason to doubt that 
when the period of experimentation and comparative 
wastefulness has been passed, we shall enter that of 
comparative economy and cheapness. This may be 
sately predicted from the history of every similar 
invention, and also from the fact that the use of 
electricity has so many features of economic advan- 
tage, in that there need be absolutely no waste of 
current, time or heat energy. And as American 
genius has devised the steps thus far, and shown 
their practicability, let us believe that it will perfect 
the means which shall bring these blessings within 
reach of the average families of our land. 

—A. Menlo Parker. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 
Wear woolen clothing the year round. 
Keep the feet comfortable and well protected. 
Exercise in the open air whenever the weather permits. 
In malarious districts do your walking in the middle of 
the day. 


See that your sleeping rooms and living rooms are well 
ventilated, and that sewer gas does not enter them. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE LUNCH TABLE. 


N the country, where the hostess 
does not depend on the tender 
mercies of the florist and the 
caterer, the decoration of the 
lunch table grows to be a kind 
of cult. One’s wits are so 
sharpened by necessity, that 
what to a city woman would 
seem a great trouble becomes 
a pleasure to the country 

‘entertainer. Perhaps there 
may be some readers of Goop 


HouseEKEEPING who have not lived long enough in’ 


“he country to feel their emancipation from florist 
ind caterer, and to them these suggestions may not 
some amiss. The arrangement of beautiful flowers 
s a delight, and it seems hard to realize that there 
ire women who give up that pleasant task to the 
florist, or worse, to the butler, but such there are 
whose time is too precious to spend in the “fussing ” 
the country hostess delights in. 

Unless one has time to senc! to the city, and even 
then when one must trust to another’s taste, what to 
use for name cards is one of the greatest problems. 
Of course one can do without cards, but they are 
useful and attractive in many ways. Any small 
souvenir of a pleasant hour is dear to woman’s heart, 
and oh! the comfort cards are to the hostess who 
may be “ mistress of herself though china fall,” and 
yet gets wonderfully “rattled” trying to remember 
how she decided to seat ten or a dozen women of 
different ages and tastes. Happy she who does not 
see two women side by side who “ don’t speak,” look- 
ing as if all the bonbons on the table could not 
sweeten their dispositions. 

Then, when one has gathered together a large and, 
perhaps, incongruous company, cards with quota- 
tions, conundrums, etc., tide over that awkward 
pause that “falls like a blight” on the spirit of the 
hostess, particularly when she knows that the serving 
of her guests will be a very slow process. Given 
some artistic talent, or a faculty for doggerel verse, 
one can manufacture an endless variety of pretty 
and amusing cards. Take, for instance, sketches of 
different heroines of poetry and prose with appro- 
priate quotations, asking the guests to guess the 
authors, and giving a small prize to the most suc- 
cessful guesser. 

In planning for our luncheon, we first consult the 
china closet and look over all our treasures. Let us 
suppose we have found a goodly supply of pink 
china, glass, etc., for of all the colors, to use a Ger- 
man expression, pink is the most “grateful,” by day- 
light or gaslight ; pink by itself is beautiful, and the 
various combinations of pink and white, pink and 
green, pink and lavender, pink and blue, and pink 
and gray, are all charming. 

We will imagine our polished mahogany bare; 


then we place upon it a dainty linen centerpiece, 
embroidered in pink carnations and knots of ribbon, 
and at each place a fringed plate doily, a small round 
tumbler doily and a fringed napkin folded corner- 
wise ; all embroidered in pink, like our centerpiece, 
and all fair and fresh; for we will not yield to the 
fascinations of silk, satin, velvet, or bolting cloth— 
everything on our table must wash! On the center- 
piece we decide to set an openwork glass basket, 
filled with American Beauties. Through the handles 
of the basket we draw a pink satin ribbon, and tie a 
soft bow, letting the loops and ends fall among the 
rose stems. 

This glass basket is such a joy that every woman 
who loves a pretty table should have one. The 
openwork basket is very attractive filled with fruit, 
“apples of gold in a network of silver,” and it is the 
prettiest receptacle possible for flowers; the glass 
lining is then placed inside to hold the water. 

To go back to our pink table. We now add the 
bonbon and salted almond dishes, the graceful pink 
glags claret decanter, with its tall, attendant glasses, 
and all the sparkling glass and gleaming silver we 
can boast. Then come the princess lamps in their 
silver, and pink-and-white candlesticks, with the pink 
silk shades that have been made at home; and, per- 
haps, the pink china candelabra, with pink candles 
and pink paper shades, though the princess !amps 
are more satisfactory, as they do not need watching 
like the candles. 

Now the last little touches that mean so much, 
and then we can go to the servants’ dining room and 
lay out on the table all the dishes for the courses in 
their order. The old-fashioned Limoges soup plates, 
gay with pink roses and butterflies; the little plates 
wreathed with morning-glories, holding small doilies 
on which to set the pink shells for the “lobster en 
coquille,” and so we goon. There are the coalport 
plates for the piece de resistance, the pink class cups 
and saucers for the frozen punch, and all our other 
pink possessions in rank and file, down to the pink 
rosebud plates waiting for the pink charlotte russes 
in their lady-finger cases, and the pink after-dinner 
coffeecups, like “ pretty maids all in a row.” 

The last thing we do just before the guests arrive 
is to arrange the cards. These are the plain white 
correspondence cards that can be bought of any 
stationer. We punch two holes in opposite corners 
of each card and tie down a fragrant, long-stemmed 
American Beauty with narrow pink ribbons, leaving 
enough space to write the name across the lower 
corner, and our duties are done. 

The time for a pink-and-gray lunch is in the early 
spring, when one comes home from the woods laden 
with pussy willows. They will keep a long time, so 
we shall not need to hurry our luncheon. All our 
pink “ things” and, above all, our silver dishes can 
come on again. In the center of the table we place a 
silver bowl filled to overflowing with branches cov- 
ered with soft gray velvet pussy willows, and at each 
place bunches of pussy-willow twigs tied with gray 
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and pink ribbons. The silver candlesticks hold pink 
candles with silver paper shades, and the name cards 
are made of birch bark, which is easily peeled in the 
spring. The cards may have sprigs of pussy willow 
tied to them with pink and gray ribbons. If so for- 
tunate as to possess much of the Dresden china 
with the flower garlands and blue bows, or the charm- 
ing French china in pink and blue, one may make 
centerpiece, doilies and napkins to match, copying 
the design on the china in flower wreaths and blue 
bows. Then carry out the pink and blue idea in 
Dresden lamps with dainty figured shades, the pink 
glass, that old blue Sévres tray and the old-fashioned 
blue glass bottle that belonged to grandfather. 

Forget-me-nots are about the only blue flowers that 
will not turn purple by gaslight. For pink flowers 
we may have La France roses tied with blue ribbons. 
The pink-and-white Japan lilies, when one can afford 
to cut the whole stalk with flowers, buds and leaves, 
make a most beautiful table decoration. Tall glasses, 
each containing a few stalks scattered here and there 
all about the table, are very effective, and the pretty 
face of one’s opposite neighbor is even prettier seen 
through a forest of lilies. 

To make the pink-and-blue luncheon as “Frenchy ” 
as possible, dress little bisque dolls about four or five 
inches high—some as pages in pink satin knee 
breeches, blue satin coats with lace jabots and three- 
cornered pink satin hats; some as court ladies in 
blue satin skirts and pink satin trains. After we have 
succeeded in powdering their wee wigs and dotting 
their small cheeks with infinitesimal bits of court 
plaster, we shall be quite satisfied with the work. Cut 
small cards and write on them Mme. A. or Mlle. B., 
and tie them to the hands of the dolls with narrow 
pink and blue ribbons. 

—Mary H. Jopling. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 
That it is true economy to save strength. 


That to this end women should have in their kitchens 
every convenience to make work light and save steps. 


That a high chair to sit in comfortably at the table, a 
footstool to rest the feet on, when apples or vegetables 
are to be peeled, is economy. 


That a low chair made by sawing off the legs of a com- 
mon kitchen chair until it is low enough to suit one, with 
a cushion of dark calico, is a useful adjunct to the work, 
to sit in while waiting a few minutes for the biscuit or 
cake to bake. One can open the oven door without stoop- 
ing, to examine the articles cooking. 


That a table a yard orso in size on stout castors, is 
a help when frying food like griddlecakes, doughnuts, 
or fish. 

That all the things needed, placed on this table, can be 
trundled near the stove, so saving steps. 


That paper bags from the grocer’s parcels should be 
saved. 
—M. /. P. 
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PRACTICAL COOKING.—III. 
Choice Bits from my Cookbook in Manuscript. 
Apple Jelly Cake. (Once tried, often used.) 

One cupful of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of butter 
which has been softened without being made oily, three 
eggs, one-third of a cuptul of milk, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix 
the sugar, butter, eggs and milk together, without beating 
the eggs. Add the flour and baking powder sifted to- 
gether. Beat well. Bake in three layers. 

Jelly for the Filling. 

Juice of one lemon, a little of the grated rind, one cupful 
of sugar, two tart apples grated, and one egg well beaten. 
Stir all together and simmer till of the right thickness to 
put between the layers; cool; put the layers together 
and frost the top with a soft white frosting flavored 
with lemon. 

This cake is delicious with a cream filling, or baked 
in a sheet and covered with whipped cream sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla. 

White Cake Made with Water. 

One-half cupful of butter creamed with two cupfuls of 
sugar, one cupful of water, two and one-half cupfuls of 
flour measured before sifting, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder sifted with the flour. Lastly add the beaten whites 
of four eggs. Bake in a loaf, or as preferred. 

Lemon Jelly Cake. 

One cupful of white sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, yolks of two eggs, one cupful ot milk, two cupfur 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Filling Between the Layers. 

Three eggs well beaten, one cupful of white sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter, juice and a little of the grated rind 
of one and one-half lemons. When thoroughly beaten to- 
gether cook like boiled custard until done, stirring fre- 
quently. 

Sponge Cake with Hot Water. 

Two well-beaten eggs. Beat with them one cupful of 
sugar, add one rounded cupful of flour with a heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one-half cupful of hot water, 
a little salt. Warm the tin and bake in a hot oven. 
Cream Sponge Cake. 

Two beaten eggs, one cupful of sugar; beat; add one- 
half cupful of thin cream ; flavor; one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in 
a sheet ina quick oven. Cover with good whipped cream, 
Good Cream Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
egg, one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, two large tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Flavoras liked. Bake in 
three layers. 

Cream. 

Beat one egg with one-half cupful of sugar, add one- 
quarter of a cupful of flour rubbed smooth in a little milk. 
Stir into one-half pint of boiling milk until thick. Flavor. 
Spread between the layers and frost the top. Or, bake the 
above in two layers, split and fill with the cream. 

Rhoda’s Soft Cockies. 

Beat together two eggs and one cupful of sugar; warm 
one-half cupful of butter and add to the eggs and sugar, 
one-half cupful of rich milk, one heaping teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar and one-half teaspoonful of soda, well 
mixed with a little flour. Flavor with lemon, then add 
more flour—sufficient to roll. Cover with sugar, cut, and 
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bake in a quick oven. These should be rather thick 
when baked. 
Kate’s Cookies. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, three-fourths 
of acupful of sweet milk, two eggs, five cupfuls of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Fruit Cake, without Molasses. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of 
sour cream, three generous cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls of 
chopped raisins, two cupfuls of currants, four beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, spices to taste. 

Cake without Eggs. 

One cupful of sugar, butter the size of a walnut, one cup- 
ful of cold water, flavor to taste, two cupfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake ina sheet or ina 
loaf. Cover with frosting made without eggs. 


The result will be a delicious cake which will sur- 
prise those who are told that no egg was used in 
making it. For frosting see below. 

Aunt Jennie’s Way. (Three Cakes out of One.) 

Make Surprise Cake as follows: One cupful of sugar, a 
scant half-cupful of butter, beaten whites of two eggs, one 
scant cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, one-half iea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Take 
out half of the dough and put into atin with the end tipped 
up. To the remainder add chocolate, fruit and spices if 
wished. Drop the tin and put the dark part into the other 
end. Draw the two kinds together in streaks in the 
center. Bake. Frost in different ways, if desired. 

CHOCOLATE GOODIES. 
Loaf Chocolate Cake. 

One cupful of granulated sugar and one-half cupful of 
butter, beaten together. Add the yolks of four eggs, 
one-half cupful of cold strong coffee, one and one-half 


cupfuls of flour measured before sifting, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder sifted with the flour. (Flavor with va- 
nillaif one-half cupful of milk is used instead of the coffee.) 
When ready for the oven stir in one and one-half squares 
of chocolate which have been shaved, and set in a dish 
to melt. 


Cup Chocolate Cake. 

One-half cupful of cold coffee or milk, one-third of a cup- 
ful of butter, one beaten egg, one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour, one cupful of sugar, two small teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Add a square of melted chocolate. Bake in 
muffin tins. To make, cream the butter and sugar, add the 
egg, coffee, and flour sifted with the baking powder, and 
lastly the chocolate. 

Marbled Chocolate Cake. 

One and one-half cupfuls of white sugar, one-half cupful 
of butter, a generous half-cupful of milk, two and one-half 
cuptuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, beaten 
whites of four eggs. Flavor with vanilla. Take out one 
teacupful and add to it five tablespoonfuls of grated choco- 
late moistened with a little milk. Pour a layer of the 
white batter into the baking pan, then drop the chocolate 
batter with a spoon in spots and spread the rest of the 
white batter over it. Frost with chocolate frosting. 

Plain Chocolate Cake. 

A small half-cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, two- 
thirds of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; flavor with vanilla, one egg 
and yolk of another. Bake in asquare sheet. Make a 
frosting of the well-beaten white of the second egg, three- 
fourths of a cupful of powdered sugar, and one-half tea- 


spoonful of vanilla. Add two tablespoonfuls of grated. 
chocolate. 
Layer Chocolate Cake. 

One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
butter, one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of cornstarch, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, whites. 
of six beaten eggs. Cream one-half cupful of gratea choco- 
late, one and one-half cupftuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
milk, yolks of six eggs. Boil until thick. When cool flavor 
with vanilla, and spread between the layers and on top. 
Chc colate Jumbles. 

One cupful of butter beaten to a cream, beat in two cup- 
fuls of sugar, add four well-beaten eggs, then three scant 
cupfuls of flour in which are two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoonful of salt, if the 
butter is fresh. Add one or one-half cupful of grated 
chocolate to half the dough. In the other half add the 
juice and grated rind of an orange. Roll thin. Cut in 
fancy shapes and bake in a quick oven. These are also. 
excellent plain jumbles. 


FROSTING. 
Caramel Frosting. 

One cupful of brown sugar, one-quarter of a cupful of 
milk; boil till it threads—about six minutes; add a piece 
of butter the size of a hickory nut. Flavor with vanilla. 
Stir till right thickness to spread. 

Boiled Frosting with Yolks. 

One cupful of sugar moistened with water. Boil till 
clear. Beat the yolks of three eggs, add about one square 
of grated chocolate; beat well. Pour the hot sugar on 
the yolks, stirring rapidly so as not to let the egg set. 
Flavor with vanilla. Stir till thick enough to spread. 
Frosting without Eggs. 

One cupful of granulated sugar, five tablespoonfuls of 
milk; boil four or five minutes till it threads from the 
spoon. Flavor as desired. Add chocolate or not. Stir 
till right thickness for spreading. This is fine-grained, 
white (if chocolate is not used) and delicious. 

Maple Frosting without Cream. 

One cupful of maple sugar, one-quarter of a cupful of 
water; boil till it threads. Adda very little butter. Stir 
till right for the cake. A white cake baked in a sheet and 


covered with this is fine. 
—Maria E. Chandler. 
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MAINE BISCUIT AND SNOW PUDDING. 
From a Constant Reader of Good Housekeeping. 
A Recipe for ‘*‘ Maine Biscuit.” 

One pint of milk scalded and cooled; one-half cupful of 
potato yeast; flour enough to knead. Mix in the evening 
and let stand in a warm place over night. In the morn- 
ing, knead ten to fifteen minutes; roll out and cut witha 
biscuit cutter; let rise a half-hour or more in not too warm 
a place, and bake in a hot oven. 

Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve one-half box of gelatine in one cupful of cold 
water. When soft, add two cupfuls of boiling water, one 
cupful of sugar, the juice and grated rind ot one lemon. 
Strain; when it is cool, before it begins to jell, add the 
beaten whites of two eggs, and then beat the whole until 
as white assnow. Sauce: The whites of two beaten eggs, 
one spoonful of sugar, one cupful of cream. Beat all to- 
gether. Flavor with vanilla. 

—FHard Times. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
Said Adam to Eve, 
“T do not believe, 
We can find a dressmaker in town.” 
Said Eve, “ Never mind, 
If we cannot one find, 
Of fig leaves I'll make me a gown.” 


—Mrs. T. Greenleaf. 
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COUNTRY COUSINS AND TOWN PEOPLE. 
Their True Relations One to Another. 

HERE is as serious misapprehen- 
sion of facts existing among 
country cousins as to the condi- 
tions of their town relatives, as 
has been supposed only to be 
found among the city cousins, 
who expect to find cream and 
eggs and poultry as the sponta- 
neous growth of the home of their 

farmer cousins. It is true when city friends find the 
plentiful supply of vegetables and country products 
necessary to the appetites of outdoor workers, they 
enjoy this change, with no realization of the labor 
expended to secure such products, or the possibility 
of any plans having been laid to take them to mar- 
ket, or their real value in money, which they ought 
from their own experience to understand. 

Country people get an idea that if they lived in 
town, all town luxuries would be possible, but a lim- 
ited income goes much farther in the country than in 
town, and the many “littles” which make up the 
“mickle ” are a drain upon the small change which, 
until tried, is hard to realize. To suppose a case: 
There is Cousin Joseph, who has an income of twelve 
dollars per week—about fifty per month. Here is his 
brother Josiah, who farms Joseph’s employer’s farm 
and receives twenty-five dollars per month, with per- 
quisites, which cover rent, fuel, garden, milk, butter, 
and poultry. Ata glance one realizes that, with an 
equal number in family, Josiah has the best bargain. 
Rent of a very plain house is usually from ten to 
fifteen dollars per month, fuel will seldom average 
less than five dollars a month, milk and butter count 
another five dollars, and garden vegetables, eggs and 
poultry bring up this side of the account to more 
than equal the difference in salary. If Joseph and 
Sue commit the extravagances of books, lecture 
tickets and occasional outings, they must save it 
from something; hence an unannounced visit of a 
week from Josiah’s wife and daughter, who expect to 
be fed on “the best to be had” in town, as they have 
catered for Sue and her boy in their country home, 
may make a very serious subject for planning, and 
perhaps seem to necessitate a debt to butcher and 
grocer, outlay for car fare and fees for the amusement 
and entertainment of the guests. Had the visit been 
arranged for, these extras might have been spared 
them, by giving a chance for judicious saving and 
self-denial, perhaps, but willingly, gladly endured in 
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preference to this embarrassment. But.the condition 
is illy understood by Sue, who confides in her neigh- 
bor: “We need not send any word. Joseph gets 
twice as much money as we do; he is really much 
better off.” 

Where town people have several in family and a 
fixed income, their bill of fare must conform to their 
means. Two pounds of beefsteak will serve more 
persons than four pounds of roast beef, and if two 
vegetables are served beside potatoes, each one 
represents a money outlay. Every one has not the 
ready wit of one bright woman who, having one can 
only of tomatoes prepared for her family, found it 
insufficient for four extra guests, but added a half- 
pint or more of water and some more seasoning, 
thickening with cornstarch to “make it reach 
around.” The little boy who solved the pie-cutting 
problem of one pie to nine persons by saying, “Cut 
it in eight; mother wouldn’t have any,” has reached 
the solution of many such problems, and “ mother” 
too often does not have the things she needs to 
equalize the discrepancies between income and outlay. 

In the country, if people live and dress as well 
as the average neighbor, they do all that is expected 
of them; and if they have courage to say, “I cannot 
afford it,” are respected ; but in town, alas, too many 
lack courage to face the crowd with such an independ- 
ent assertion as, “I cannot afford it,” and struggle 
to appear with the best, or resort to subterfuge to 
account for deficiencies. When town people visit 
their country friends for a week or two or longer, they 
should realize that it is worth country boarding price 
to them, and country cousins as well must take into 
account what their visit to the city would cost them 
if they stopped at a comfortable place and paid their 
own car fares and entrance fees to amusements. Of 
course these unpleasant statements may be resented 
by those who own nice country homes or city houses 
and are able to give freely, as they feel the inclina- 
tion to do so; but these are the very ones who need 
to have their attention called to such details, as it 
may explain some misunderstanding based on the 
seemingly inhospitable reception they may have met 
from one less able to give than themselves. 

—Rosamond E. 


Origine! in HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

137. Feeding caged birds with not only seed, but 
also lettuce, sorrel, plantain and celery top. 

138. Hanging pictures so that the center is on a 
level with the average eye. 

139. To remember that large pictures, or greatly 
projecting frames, lessen the apparent size of a room. 

140. Sewing a strip of chair webbing two inches 
wide, tightly on the underside of a rug, close to the 
edge, to prevent it from curling up. 

141. Several thicknesses of carpet lining to make a 
soft floor covering. 


ei in next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE SLEEPY CORNER. 


Bess and Jennie, and Dot and Joe 
Off with a rush and a scramble go. 
What’s the matter, I’d like to know? 

They’re after the Sleepy Corner. 
Every evening after tea, 

Just such a scamper as this I see, 
And the little rogues sing out to me, 

“ We're after the Sleepy Corner!” 
Beside the fire that sparkles bright 
There is a niche that they fill tight ; 
That is the goal they reach each night, 

And that is the Sleepy Corner. 
Droops and nods each fair little head, 
Hardly a sleepy word is said, 

Four little folks are ready for bed— 

Good-by to the Sleepy Corner. 

—Ffersis E. Darrow. 
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COFFEE CULTURE. 

How the Plant is Cultivated, the Product Gathered and 
Prepared for Market. 

= LEASE let me have one 

pound each of Mocha, Java 

and Rio, well mixed and 

ground together,” said the 

patron of a coffee merchant 

in one of our cities. Then 


slipping the fragrant bun- 
dle into a hand bag, so that 


its odor might be less pro- 
nounced in the street car 
which was to take him to 
his home, he added: “I 
have thus the choicest bev- 
erage product of Asia, the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, 
and South America, all 
mingled and blended ina 
eenihinction wh‘ch fills best of all mixtures my ideal 
for an appetizing and delightful cup of coffee.” It 
was not the merchant’s province to give informa- 
tion—at least not unless it was asked—and he smiled 
his thanks for the patronage received, as his cus- 
tomer turned away. 

But had the dealer spoken frankly, he would doubt- 
less have suggested that his patron was either a little 
behind the times in the way of information, or that 
he had too much faith that “things were what they 
seemed.” In point of fact, it is well known that mil- 
lions of pounds of so-called Mocha and Java coffee 
are sold annually in the United States which have 
never been outside of America and American waters. 


This fact must be admitted; yet there may be added © 


the statement that these American-grown Mochas 
and Javas are just as delightful in flavor, and just as 
valuable in every way as those grown in the coun- 
tries and districts whose names they bear. Brazil 
grows fully two-thirds of all the coffee crop of the 
world, ten times as much as Java, and 800,000,000 
pounds a year more than, all of Africa and the 


region tributary to Mocha together. Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies grow twice as much as 
Java, and the other South American states yield as 
much as Java. At least five-sixths of all the coffee 
grown in the world is thus produced in the western 
hemisphere, between the southern border of the 
United States and the southern line of Brazil. And 
in this product is included just as desirable and de- 
lectable a product as can be found anywhere in the 
world! Coffee growing being then so much of an 
American industry, something regarding it, prior to 
the time when it is taken from the steaming cup at 
breakfast, or at the close of a delightful dinner, may 
not be uninteresting. 

In the first place, coffee is not a universal plant; it 
is, in fact, rather fastidious as to its climatic condi- 
tions, so that a comparatively small portion of the 
earth’s surface is capable of growing ‘the coffee tree. 
It cannot endure frost; and on the other hand, ex- 
cessive heat is itsenemy. On this continent it grows 
as far north as Mexico, and south to Paraguay; but 
by no means all of the region within those limits can 
be utilized. The low, hot lands along the coast are 
adapted to it, but it grows on the hillsides and 
table-lands of the interior—if they are not too ele- 
vated. The same general conditions prevail in other 
countries. 

The soil must be well drained. A sandy loam is 
perhaps the ideal, though on one hand, it may run 
into a gravelly condition, and on the other may con- 
tain considerable clay, without detriment to the crop; 
but anything approaching the condition of standing 
water is fatal. Alluvial soils do not yield a good 
quality, though very vigorous and handsome trees 
may grow from them. At the same time, a generous 
amount of moisture is a necessity, and if this is not 
naturally supplied, through rains or dew, artificial 
irrigation must beemployed. Virgin soil, from which 
the forest has been removed by cutting and burning, 
forms the ideal site for a coffee plantation, the ashes 
from the wood burned making an excellent perma- 
nent fertilizer. A gentle slope, either to the east or 
the west, is desirable, both on account of the drain- 
age facilities and the more favorable exposure to 
the sun. 

The plants are grown from seed, either planted 
where the future trees are to stand, or started in seed 
beds and transplanted later; the latter being the 
better method, as it allows more latitude of selection. 
Where started direct, three or more seeds are usually 
planted together, and the most promising plant is se- 
lected for preservation. The young plants are quite 
tender, and require protection from the sun. This is 
usually afforded by some rapid-growing plant located 
between the coffee shrubs, which should be some six 
to eight feet apart. The banana is well adapted for 
this purpose, by its habits of growth ; but as it propa- 
gates very rapidly, and is tenacious to life, it is some- 
times difficult to remove when its protection is no 
longer needed. For this reason, Brazilians fill the 
place with a tall, coarse pea vine, which grows lux- 
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uriantly, but dies down at the close of the season, 
and is left to cecay on the spot, thus furnishing nutri- 
ment to the coffee plant. Weeds must be kept down, 
especially while the plants are small, and for this pur- 
pose hand cultivation is employed wherever coffee 
is grown. 

When seed beds are used, the shrubs are trans- 
planted when about a year old, having attained the 
height of a foot to fifteen inches. The trees begin to 
produce in their fourth year, and when seven years 
old will have attained their full vigor and capacity. 
With proper care the tree will continue in good bear- 
ing condition for about forty years. 

The blooming period is the critical one for the 
future crop, as a heavy rain coming at the time the 
pollen is mature will wash it away and practically 
_ ruin the crop. But this period lasts only three or 
four days, when the blossoms fall, and almost di- 
rectly the fruit—technically known as “the cherry ”— 
begins to appear. It is not to be supposed that the 
coffee berries grow upon the tree in the manner in 
which we find them exposed for sale in the markets. 
These yellowish kernels, which become brown by 
roasting, are really the seeds of a sort of pulpy fruit, 
whose popular name of “cherry” conveys a good 
idea of its appearance, though it strikingly resembles 
a large New England cranberry. This fruit, in 
America, is uniformly of a dark red color, though 
some of the Eastern varieties are yellow, and it is 
said that the seeds from the yellow cherries are richer 
in caffeine than those of the red. 

When the fruit has reached its deep color and the 
skin begins to shrivel, the coffee is ready for pick- 
ing; and this is not a serious task, as the trees are 
seldom allowed to grow higher than a person can 
reach. From November to March is the harvest 
period, most of thegathering being done by women 
and children, who pluck the ripe berries into large 
baskets. The details of subsequent processes vary 
indefinitely, but the object being the same will be 
readily understood. 

The berries are first soaked in water, after which 
they pass through a machine consisting principally of 
a toothed cylinder, by which the pulp is torn and 
loosened, so that subsequent washing (which is gen- 
erally a continuous operation) removes all of the 
pulpy portion. But the seeds are still protected by a 
' double casing of parchment-like skin, which has yet 
to be removed. This cannot be done till the whole 
has been thoroughly dried, and by the primitive meth- 
ods usually employed this is a process requiring at 
least two months. On some of the Brazilian planta- 
tions, however, steam dryers have been introduced, 
which do the work perfectly in a few hours, and with- 
out the danger from storms which accompanies the 
old way of drying in the sun on a cement pavement. 
When the drying is completed the imprisoned kernels 
are passed through the “sheller,” which consists of 
toothed cylinders, between which the husks are 
broken, a ventilating fan afterward separating them 
from the valuable seeds, which are at last freed from 


their imprisonment and have become green coffee. 
From the cylinder the kernels and the broken husks 
are carried to another ventilator, where the husks and 
dust are blown out, while the kernels pass along to 
the separator. The latter is a hollow copper cylinder, 
which revolves slowly as the coffee passes through. 
It ‘is perforated with numerous holes of different 
shapes and sizes, which holes, as will be seen a little 
later, perform a most important function. In at one 
end flows the coffee, all sorts, shapes and sizes min- 
gled in the same confusion in which it came from the 
orchard. For the first time the berries are visible to 
human sight—it would almost be too much to say 
that they are even yet visible. Through the applica- 
tion of intelligence set to machinery, those which 
have grown together are being separated ; it may be 
that they came from the same tree, or even from the 
same cherry; but the automatic separator is setting 
up a distinction which had never before been dreamed 
of. Through one set of holies pass the small, round 
grains, dropping into a bin from which they are pres- 
ently taken, sacked, and labeled “Mocha.” The 
large, flat kernels in due-time appear as “ Java,” and 
so on, till perhaps from the same unceasing stream, 
the fruit of a single plantation, there have come bags 
of coffee whose names represent all the coffee-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 

It is meet and fit that in the grinder of the retailer 
these several sorts shall again mingle, and renew the 
acquaintance, or the association, of several years 
before. It is but natural that the dealer who under- 
stands these facts quite well should mildly smile at 
the unsophisticated communicativeness of his cus- 
tomer. Has a fraud been perpetrated? And if so, 
by whom? Well, the answer to the first question will 
depend upon how much faith we are inclined to put 
in names. In point of fact, the city of Mocha, which 
gives its name to a certain brand of coffee, never pro- 
duced a pound of that useful article, and if we are to 
construe on the basis of strict truthfulness, there has 
never in the history of the world been any “ Mocha” 
coffee produced. But if, in the broader sense, we 
apply the name to a certain form of kernel, with qual- 
ity and flavor peculiar to itself, we may get just as 
true and just as delightful a cup of “ Mocha” from 
berries grown in Mexico or Brazil as from those 
grown in western or southern Asia. 

Before being put into bags, the coffee is carefully 
picked over by hand. After it has been sacked, the 
longer it can be kept, within reasonable limits, before 
being roasted and ground, the better the flavor. 
Eight years is the time set by connoisseurs as proper 
for storing the sacks in a dry and cool atmosphere ; 
but as there isa certain loss of weight by evapora- 
tion, merchants like to take advantage of a much ear- 
lier sale. Yet until the art of making “ good coffee” 
shall be brought to more general practice, the matter 
of flavor due to a year or two, more or less, of addi- 
tional storage will be of little interest, outside a few 
favored homes. 

— Newton Norton, 
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CODFISH AND HOW TO COOK IT. 
A Savory Dish from the Sea. 

a F all the varieties of fish which 
the sea yields for the subsist- 
ence of man, probably the 
cod is the most abundant 
and most universally dif- 
fused. It belongs to the 
piscatorial family Gadide ; 
its genus is Morrhua; and 
three species are common— 
M. Americanus, M. vulgaris 
and M. tomcodus. It is one 
of the most voracious of fish, 

going deep down among shellfish and crustacea for 
its food; and so wonderfully prolific that a pair of 
cod would soon bridge the ocean over with their 
kind, were all the millions of eggs deposited by the 
female to hatch, mature and multiply. It is a rather 
handsome fish, imposing in size, and deep mossy 
greenish-brown in color. One of its most interesting 
peculiarities is its habit of colonizing on its feeding 
grounds, from which it seldom strays to any distance. 

Norway and the United States send to market the 
greatest quantity of codfish. It is said that in Nor- 
way every tenth man is a fisherman, and the value of 
the fish exports is nearly $12,000,000. Along the 
coast the rocks are white with millions of cod spread 
out to dry, for the catch is cleaned and salted on the 
vessels, then washed and dried on the mainland. 


Fish is the chief food of all classes; and the visitor 

is compelled to smell fish, see fish and eat fish until 
he feels himself in danger of developing fins. 

'  Codfishing off the coast of Newfoundland antedates 

the settlement of this country by more than a hundred 

years, the fisheries being discovered near the close of 

the fifteenth century and for a long time controlled 


by the French. In 1624 the Pilgrim Fathers sent a 
boatload of fish to England; and in 1633 Boston’s 
exports were quite considerable. In 1670 the profits 
of the Cape Cod fisheries, which were leased for 
the public benefit, were used to establish a free school. 

For many years the New England states, Massa- 
chusetts more particularly, were the center of the cod- 
fishing industry. But the East now has a formidable 
rival in the fisheries of the Pacific coast, which are 
increasing in value and importance every year. To 
ship codfish to the East seems like “sending coals 
to Newcastle,” but San Francisco dispatches an 
average of two carloads a week across the continent, 
and claims the future emporium of the trade is to be 
the city of the Golden Gate. The cod-handlersscome 
down from Behring and Okhotsk seas ; and whether 
due to the superiority of the fish or the manner of 
curing, certain it is the output of the Pacific coast 
surpasses the Newfoundland article in flavor and 
appearance. 

The halcyon days of Massachusetts codfishing were 
from 1765 to 1800, when from five hundred to six 
hundred vessels, employing from three thousand to 


forty-five hundred men, were upon the seas; and the 
industry enjoyed another “boom” during the civil 
war, from 1861 to 1865. Between 1816 and 1866 the 
government spent $16,000,000 in developing the fish- 
eries, recognizing them as schools from which seamen 
were recruited for the navy. The old frigate Con- 
stitution was manned by fishermen driven from the 
seas by British cruisers whose aggressions made fish- 
ing a precarious industry. If captured, the crews 
were pressed into the British service and forced to 
languish in captivity or bear arms against their 
country. Tough old sea-dogs they were, too ; valiant 
and sagacious, knowing the ways of the winds and 
the ocean currents as a landsman knows the paths 
on shore, and larding their speech with mighty oaths 
and the quaint vernacular of their trade. Once an 
old tar, seeing a small boy scudding under bare poles 
before a portly woman under full sail, and in imminent 
danger of being captured, sung out: “ Luff, Bill, an’ 
take her on the wind!” and in the stern chase that 
followed in the teeth of the gale, the youngster’s 
nimble legs bore him into port. 

In the prosperous periods of the business, during 
the season, an able-bodied man could hardly be found 
in a Massachusetts coast village. Only old men and 
boys and the women were left behind. And oh, what 
prayers went up to the Almighty Ear on nights when 
the storm fiend rioted on the wave, and mother and 
wife and lover writhed in heart-breaking misery with 
the wail of the wind piercing their very souls! How 
eagerly—and often how hopelessly—they watched 
for the returning sails ; and how sickening the dread 
as the days wore away and they came not! And ah, 
the fear and the hope as the fleet neared the shore! 
Who had come back, and who had been sacrificed to 
the greedy sea? Who was a widow and who father- 
less? Ah! the tragedies they tell of these fishers’ 
lives! Empty cemeteries—but a grave in every 
woman’s heart! By one late autumnal storm which 
caught the belated boats far from a haven, forty- 
seven wives were made widows and more than a 
hundred children orphaned. Little we think, in our 
cozy breakfast rooms, with the dainty bit of broiled 
fish before us, of the perils of the men who brave 
storm and death to furnish it; and less we know of 
tempests that splinter stout masts; of freezing spray 
that cases men in an armor of ice, of numbed hands 
that clung for blessed life till death seems happier 
than suffering and a man drops into the ocean like a 
pebble into a lake. These are the perils the fisher- 
man faces. 

Salmon and turbot smack of the luxurious living 
of Dives; whitefish and pompano may grace the 
table of the well-to-do, but the cod is hopelessly 
plebeian. He is known in Massachusetts as “ Cape 
Cod turkey,” and forms the pzece de resistance of the 
New England fish dinner, which, as Catholics eat fish 
on Friday, the Pilgrim Fathers made peculiar to 
Saturday. But granting he is not aristocratic, if you 
know how to cook him he will fill a culinary gap or 
furnish that housekeeper’s desideratum—a quickly 
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prepared and savory dish for breakfast or supper ; 
and is a constant friend to the country woman who 
is far from market or meat wagon. And he is cheap, 
and few of us are inclined to quarrel with cheapness— 
not this year at least. 

Here are some methods, personally tested, of pre- 
senting him at his best estate :— 

Bolled Codfish. 

Freshen the fish over night by laying it, skin side up, in 
cold water. An hour before you wish to serve it, pin it 
securely into a piece of net or thin muslin, put it into a 
kettle of cold water and set it where it will keep at the 
boiling point, but not actually boil, for an hour. Half an 
hour additional simmering will not harm it. Lift the fish 
out carefully, remove every bone possible without break- 
ing it, scrape off the silvery skin, lay it upon a platter and 
pour over it an egg sauce made as follows: Melt a scant 
half-cupful of butter and stir into it two level tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted flour; stir till smooth, then pour in, stirring 
the while, a pint of milk. Let boil up, and add two hard- 
boiled eggs cut very fine. 

Brolled Codfish. 

Freshen the fish as above, wipe it dry with a clean 
towel; lay it on a hot greased gridiron over a bed of live 
coals and broil a light brown on both sides. Spread with 
butter and serve “right away quick.’’ The only objection 
to this dish is the unpleasant odor diffused through the 
house during the broiling process. 

Codfish on Toast. 

For a quick breakfast dish when the larder is empty or 
the butcher didn’t send the steak, pick up a bowlful. of 
fish, very fine and light. Put it into a stewpan and cover 
with cold water ; let it come slowly to a boil while you rub 
a tablespoonful of sifted flour into a generous one of bat- 
ter. Turn the fish into a colander and let it drain a 
moment; turn into the pan again and pour on about half 
a pint of rich milk—cream is better. Let this reach the 
boiling point and stir in the four and butter; cook three 
or four minutes and turn over squares of nicely browned 
and buttered toast. 

Scalloped Cod. 

Pick the fish very fine, and freshen it. Let drain in a 
colander, then toss it with a fork until it is light. Put a 
pint of rich milk into a skillet, add a generous half-cupful 
of butter into which you have stirred smoothly two level 
tablespoonfuls of flour; season with white pepper or 
cayenne, as preferred, and a saltspoonful of salt. Put a 
layer of fish in a pudding dish, and cover with bread or 
cracker crumbs; dip over it several spoonfuls of the 
sauce or gravy, and season with bits of butter; then 
another layer of fish, crumbs, and fish again, finishing with 
crumbs, using butter with a liberal heart. Bake twenty 
minutes or half an hour. 

For the following, the fish should be prepared as 
directed for boiled cod, without sauce, of course :— 
Codfish Pie. 

Put a layer of fish in a pie tin, dot liberally with bits of 
butter, add a very little salt and a pinch of cayenne, and 
cover with mashed potato, well seasoned. Bake twenty 
minutes. *Tis a virtue in this pie to be “ done brown.” 
Creamed Cod. 

Melt a generous tablespoonful of butter and stir into it 
a tablespoonful of flour; add a half-pint of rich milk— 
cream is better. Stir into it half a pint of fish, shredded 


very fine, and two well-beaten eggs. Cook a minute and 
serve red hot. 


Codfish balls are not to be forgotten, though nearly 
all cooks know how to make them :— 
Codfish Balls. 

Chop a pint of fish until it is almost a paste; add an 
equal quantity of fresh mashed potato which you have 
seasoned with butter and salt. Make into cakes, dip in 
beaten egg and then in bread crumbs, and fry in hot lard. 

—Elizabeth Johnstone. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEFPING. 
LIFE’S BEADTY. 


I tried to write a poem 
So noble and so grand, 
I thought its ringing measures 
Would echo o’er the land. 
But e’er the lines were finished 
The thoughts were trite and old, 
And so the wondrous story 
To critics ne’er was told. 


I tried to paint a picture 
Of rare and stately grace— 
For sure in marble palace 
My work would find a place. 
Alas! my strokes were feeble, 
My touch was weak and tame; 
I threw aside my brushes, 
O’erwhelmed with grief and shame. 


But Duty came and called me. 

I heard her solemn tone : 
“Nor brush nor pen has ever 

The truest beauty shown. 

The grandest, sweetest poem 
Is lived from day to day ; 

It is the struggle upward 
Along the heavenly way. 


“The rarest, fairest picture 
In living lines we trace— 
A sweet and loving spirit 
Illumining a face. 
This poem and this picture 
Are both within thy power; 
Haste to thy task,” cried Duty, 
“ Begin this very hour!” 
—Mary Brooks. 


Selected for Goop HOUSKKEEPING. 


ONCE SAID, AND WORTH REPEATING. 

Darning is one of the best of sedatives. 

There is no compromise in a bankrupt marriage. 

There is no felicity exceeding that of happy married love. 

There are atmospheric influences under which we take 
the world’s coin at its own impress and estimate. 

There can be no anguish in any state of penal misery, 
to surpass that inflicted by severe disparities in married 
love. 

We reckon the hours made happy by the presence of 
some people. Does it ever occur to us to reckon those 
made happy by the absence of some other people? 

When men buy houses or lands they take counsel ; when 
they buy a horse, or add a cow to their herd, they ask a 
friend’s advice; but in the great affair of life, that which 
makes the life of life, they seek no oracle. 

—Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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Origina) in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHURNING ON SUNDAY. 
A Work of Necessity that Did Not Prosper. 

batter UN DAY work never prospers,’ my old grand- 
mother used to say.” 

“Oh! come now, Lorany, that’s one of 
%& the old Plymouth Rock traditions that’s 
no good out here in California. I don’t be- 
lieve in working on Sunday any more than you 
do, but there are times when it would be 
wicked not to, and this is one of ’em.” 

“T don’t think that churning to-night is a work of 
either necessity or mercy.” 

“T call it both. Don’t be narrow minded, Lorany ; 
let me be a conscience to myself. It makes me think 
of the old deacon I used to know when I was a boy, 
whose religion, as far as anybody could see, consisted 
solely in going to church and giving to the missionary 
cause. No matter what the weather was, he was 
always at church, and slept regularly through the 
whole sermon from text to tenthly. He thought it 
an unpardonable sin to read anything but the Bible 
on Sunday, but would slander and abuse his fellow 
church members the worst way and think it was all 
right. He wouldn’t work on Sunday, of course, and 
I s’pose in such a case as this he’d go to bed with the 
chickens, and get up at midnight and do the churn- 
ing. As if the Lord wouldn’t as soon see a man 
working on Sunday to help sume onc else, as sleeping 
for his own ease.” 

“Now, Horace, I won’t hear you talk so about 
deacons. My father was a deacon, and you know he 
was one of the best of men.” 

“So he was; but there are deacons and deacons. 
And when a deacon is narrow minded and unchari- 
table as this one I speak of, thinking himself so much 
better than his neighbors just because he goes to 
church regularly, while, at the same time, he will do 
and say things too mean and small for any man, let 
alone one who professes to be a Christian; I say 
such a man does more harm to the cause of Christ, 
according to the extent of his influence, than a 

nial, kind-hearted infidel like Bob Ingersoll. 

“Too true, I’m afraid. But about the churning; 
I wish you wouldn’t do it to-night. I can do it 
to-morrow.” : 

“My dear wife, just listen to reason. You know 
you are no more fit to do that churning to-morrow 
than you are to pick up Mount Shasta and dump it 
into the Pacific! I have to start for my work at day- 
light, you know, and cannot be back till after dark. 
The cream is ‘ripe,’ and just fit to make our ‘gilt 
edge ;’ by to-morrow night it would have a cheesy 
taste, and spoil the butter for our city customers. I 
shall do that churning to-night!” 

And Horace Perry rose and went about prepara- 
tions for the work. 

Lorany sighed, but, like a wise woman, said no more, 
knowing it would do no good. The children were al- 
ready abed, and she was tired and far from well, so 
she went to her room, undressed and went to bed. 


Horace sat on a bench in the woodshed, a lantern 
by his side, and vigorously turned the crank to the 
churn, which was one of the tall, long-legged kind. 
Splash-drip-rattle-splash went the cream with monot- 
onous regularity; then presently another sound fell 
upon his ear—a low, heavy rumbling. Was a loaded 


‘team driving along the road? 


In the house Lorany was lying with closed eyelids, 
wooing sleep, when she, too, heard the rumbling, 
and turned over to listen for the cause. The bed be- 
gan to shake; could there be a burglar concealed 
beneath? 

Glancing out into the sitting room, she saw the 
lighted lamp on the table dancing about in a manner 
altogether too hilarious for Sunday evening, and it 
began to dawn on her that an earthquake was on 
hand. Seeing the lamp was about to fall to the floor, 
she sprang out of bed and hastened, though rather 
unsteadily, into the sitting room, where she seized 
the lamp and held it till the shock was over. 

Meanwhile, in the woodshed, Horace was having a 
most unique experience. The earthquake so shook 
the bench that the lantern toppled over, and just as 
he sprang to catch it the tall churn was tipped over 
on to him, and Horace, lantern, churn and cream 
went down together in the darkness, to mingle in 
friendly affinity with the chips and sawdust and 
general woodshed refuse. 

As Lorany stood holding the lamp, the door be- 
tween kitchen and woodshed opened, and glancing 
out there she saw a most grotesque figure coming in, 
a man about the size of Horace, decorated from 
head to foot with blotches of cream, filled in with 
chips and dirt,—hair, whiskers, clothes and boots all 
impartially ornamented. While she stared at the 
singular apparition, the figure opened its mouth and 
ejaculated: “Well! ¢#és Sunday work didn’t prosper, 
I'll allow!” 

To this day Lorany insists that earthquake came 


+ as a judgment on Horace for churning on Sunday, 


and I am not sure but he half believes it. 
—Mattie W. Baker. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IF. 

If “One good turn deserves another,” why not keep 
turning all the time? 

If “ Turn about is fair play,’’ why not let fair play con- 
tinue to ‘‘ run and be glorified?” 

If “ Honesty is the best policy,” why not make the lat- 
ter a Life Policy, the “dues” for which may never be 
forfeited ? 

If “ Handsome is that handsome does,’’ why not let 
homeliness have its innings, now and then, by way of 
contrast ? 

lf “The rose that all are praising is not the rose for 
me,” why not discontinue raising it, and let it hereafter 
“blush unseen ?” 

If “ There is nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young 
dream,” why not let the dreamer awake from his sleep 
and find out “ What stuff dreams are made of ?” 

—Ebenezer C. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
SOUTHERN RECIPES. 
Gingerbread. 

Rub one pound of granulated sugar into one pound of 
‘butter until they become white and creamy; add two ounces 
of ground ginger and one grated nutmeg; then add one 
pint of molasses (slightly warmed), one gill of cream or 
rich milk, and one pound of flour. Beat all the ingredients 
together thoroughly, and bake in a slow oven. 

Virginia Muffins. 

To one quart of sifted flour add one pint of buttermilk, 
one tablespoonful of butter, three well-beaten eggs, anda 
pinch of salt. Heat the muffin rings very hot, then grease 
them. When this is done, add to the mixture one even 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little hot water, and 
bake at once. 

Maryland Biscuit. 

One quart of sifted flour, one pint of sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, a pinch of salt. Rub the salt and 
butter into the flour, then add the milk. The dough should 
be very stiff. Flour the biscuit block or table and beat 
and turn the dough for twenty minutes, using a floured 
rolling-pin and beating with a short, quick stroke. At the 
end of this time the dough will be “short,” and the air will 
cause it to snap at every stroke. Roll it out half an inch 
thick, cut into small, round cakes, stick them with a fork 
all the way through, and bake in a moderate oven. They 
will keep for weeks in a tight tin box, and are very good 
warmed over. 

Shrewsberry Cakes. 

These must be beaten on a block or strong table with a 
rolling-pin, similar to Maryland biscuit, and are delicious 
when well made. One pound of granulated sugar, one 
pound of sifted flour, four well-beaten eggs, a heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, one coffeecupful of sour cream, 
in which dissolve one even teaspoonful of baking soda. 
Add one-half teaspoonful of ground mace and a little fresh 
orange peel, grated. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, then 
add more flour to make a paste stiff enough to rollout. Lay 
the paste on a floured biscuit block and beat it with short, 
strong “licks ” 150 times, turning and folding it up as the 
paste becomes flattened out. When this is finished, roll it 
into a sheet half an inch thick, cut into cakes the size of a 
silver dollar, and bake them in a quick oven. 

Lemon Cake. 

One dozen eggs, the weight of the eggs in granulated 
sugar, the weight of five eggs in flour, the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons. Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs 
separately, and add alternately and gradually to the flour, 
which has been sifted three times. Do not remove it 
from the baking pan until thoroughly cold. 

Chocolate Puffs. 

Take half a pound of granulated sugar and one ounce of 

grated chocolate and mix them well together. Beat up the 


white of one egg to a stiff froth, then add the chocolate and. 


sugar; beat again until they are a stiff paste. Sprinkle 


sugar on writing paper and drop the mixture on it in drops 
about the size of a silver quarter dollar. Bake them ina 
moderate oven. 
Almond Puffs 

Are made in thé same way, without the chocolate; 
blanching half a pound of almonds and mashing them fine 
in a mortar with a little orange flower water. 


Fanquin Crumpets. 

Two pounds of sifted flour; to this add six well-beaten 
eggs and one full pint of sweet milk; beat in two large 
spoonfuls of yeast. Set to rise over night, and in the 
morning mix in one-half pound of white sugar. Bake in 
shapes in a quick oven. 

—Emma Horner Beit. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME PHILADELPHIA COOKERY. 
Beefsteak with Garlic. 

This may sound crude and vulgar, but when properly 
prepared is a dish for epicures. Have the steak cut an 
inch in thickness, and see that no small particles of bone 
adhere to it. As broiling requires a fire “just so,” and 
spoils the fire for anything else, try pan-broiling, which, if 
properly done, is quite as satisfactory a way to prepare 
steak, chops, etc. Place the platter upon which the steak 
is to be served where it will get piping hot, and put the 
smooth iron pan over the fire. When the pan is smoking 
hot, rub it thoroughly with a piece of fat from off the 
steak, put the pan back on the fire and place the steak in 
it. Turn the steak frequently while cooking; if it lays too 
long on one side the juices of the beef escape. Stick the 
fork into the fat or gristle, only never into the meat; the 
juices must be kept intact, so give them no chance to 
escape. If beef is liked rare, it will be done ina very short 
time; but by turning frequently it is possible to cook a 
steak until thoroughly done, without burning or drying up 
the fibres. Now take a clove (or section) of garlic and rub 
it quickly over the Ao¢ platter, take the steak from the pan, 
lay it on the platter, sprinkle with salt, pepper (if liked), 
and dot thickly with lumps of butter, and send to the table 
at once. The flavor of the garlic penetrates the steak in 
the most delicate way, and is much more agreeable to the 
palate than the ordinary beefsteak with onions. 

Codfish Balls. 

These are delightful for breakfast or luncheon, yet many 
housekeepers object to preparing them on account of the 
trouble. The following is an easy and satisfactory way of 
proceeding: One kitchen cupful of codfish picked free 
from bone and skin, two kitchen cupfuls of potatoes 
pared and cut into dice. Put the two ingredients in an 
enameled saucepan or porcelain-lined kettle, with enough 
water to cover, put on to boil, and let them cook until the 
potatoes are soft. Remove from the fire, pour off all the 
water, and with a wire potato masher beat unti! perfectly 
smooth. Prepared in this way the fish is shredded with 
no trouble at all. Nowadd one egg and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper, mix thoroughly, and make into round, cylinder- 
shaped cakes. Fry in hot dripping or lard, and have 
enough fat to immerse the cakes, then they will be light, 
delicate and free from grease. 

Fried Oysters. 

The Philadelphia way of preparing oysters is conceded 
the best; but even in that city of homes, good markets 
and fine cooking, there are people who think that really 
light and delicate fried oysters can only be had at the 
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restaurants. With the slightest care it is possible to have 
them always crisp, brown and of good shape. There is 
no excuse for the sodden; greasy, shapeless lumps which 
find their way to some tables. In the first place, have 
plenty of bread crumbs. Never throw away a piece of 
stale bread, but dry it in a cool oven, roll out fine with a 
rolling-pin, and put away in glass jars, to use when desired. 
Then have plenty of fat for frying. A: mixture of lard 
and beef drippings, half and half, has been found most 
satisfactory. Fry in a deep enamel saucepan, if you have 
no frying basket; fill it two-thirds full. If the oysters are 
immersed in the fat they brown quickly, and thus absorb 
no grease, and save the juices of this delicious bivalve. 
Select fine, plump oysters and dry them on a soft, old 
linen cloth. If the beards of the oysters are smoothed out 
it will help make them a better shape. Throw the cloth 
in a pan of hot water as soon as the drying is done, to 
facilitate washing. Spread the bread crumbs on a pastry 
board, sprinkle with salt and cayenne pepper, mix well, 
then spread out to the depth of half an inch and lay the 
oysters in the crumbs. When the last one has been laid 
down, begin with the first and turn it over, and so on until 
the last one is reached. Now take a small bowl, break an 
egg into it and beat thoroughly, add one tablespoonful of 
hot water, and if enough seasoning has not been added to 
the crumbs, add salt and cayenne to theegg. Use a steel- 
pronged fork and stick o#/y into the hard part of the 
oyster, otherwise they will sputter. Dip each oyster into 
the egg, then lay again in the bread crumbs, and keep on 
until all are dipped. Then begin with the first one that 
was dipped and turn it over. One egg will dip about 
twelve oysters. When ready to fry, begin with the oysters 
that were dipped first, but do not begin until the fat is so 
hot that a blue flame ascends from it; that is the proper 
frying point. As soon as they are brown, remove with a 
skimmer, or, better still, a spoon-shaped wire egg-beater. 
Now this is the whole secret of good fried oysters; but 
housekeepers have failed because they used no common 
sense in their operations. ‘‘ Dipping in egg and cracker 
dust or bread crumbs,” meant to them, standing near the 
fire with a bowl of batter, and another of crumbs, then 
dipping each oyster first in the batter, then in the crumbs, 
and then into a pan with just enough fat to cover the 
bottom. “ Frying them brown,” means turning the oysters 
over in the pan when one side was scorched, and the cook 
wondered why the result was a tasteless, greasy, shapeless 
mass, instead of the light, crisp, juicy and delicately 
browned oyster for which Philadelphia is famed. 
—Emma /. Gussmann. 


THE ORIGIN OF ICE CREAM. 

*“*The man who invented ice cream was a negro by the 
name of Jackson, and in the early part of the present 
century kept a small confectionery store. Cold custards, 
which were cooled after being made by setting them on a 
cake of ice, were very fashionable, and Jackson conceived 
the idea of freezing them, which he did by placing the 
ingredients in a tin bucket and completely covering it 
with ice. Each bucket contained a quart and was sold for 
$1. It immediately became popular, and the inventor 
soon enlarged his store, and when he died left a consider- 
able fortune. A good many tried to follow his example 
and ice cream was hawked about the streets, being 
wheeled along very much as the hokey pokey carts are 
now, but none of them succeeded in obtaining the flavor 
that Jackson had in his product.—Baker’s Helper. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on ail 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


TO CLEAN PEWTER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly tell me how to clean pewter which 
has been neglected for many years? Scouring does not 
seem to take off all the dirt. “ BELLA.” 

BosTon, Mass. 


MONTROSE PUDDING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like to get the recipe for “ Montrose Pudding,” 
a frozen pudding that is very popular in Philadelphia. 
Will some one of your readers be kind enough to send it 
for publication in GooD HOUSEKEEPING? F. E. B. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SCOTCH SHORTCAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have been one of your ardent admirers for seven years, 
and | think this is the first request I have made. Will 
some of your readers send me a recipe for Scotch Short- 
cake that can be rolled out ‘and still hold together? I 
have tried several, but they always crumble. Please 
accept my wishes for a happy New Year and continued 
prosperity for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Mrs. B. M. V. D. 


VAIL’s GATE, ORANGE Co., N. Y. 


THE BEST BROWN BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Recipes for making “Cranberry Roly-Poly,” “Apple 
Toddy,” “Eggnog” and “Cranberry Catchup” are all 
very nice. A much more wsefu/ recipe would be one for 
making “ The Best Brown Bread.” These are hard times, 
and few persons can afford the “toddy and eggnog.” 
When I subscribed for Goob HousEKEEPING last year, 
I asked for a brown bread recipe, and one appeared soon 
after, but it did not quite “fill the bill.” I have eaten 
better brown bread than that recipe will make. I found 
it at Los Angeles, Cal.,at Boston, and in Maine, but it 
was several years ago. I shall be greatly obliged if 
Goop HOUvuSEKEEPING will furnish more recipes for 
making brown bread. The only thing I know about my 
brown bread is that it was ‘‘steamed from three to five 
hours.” HARD TIMES. 


By all means, good readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
give ‘‘Hard Times” the best you have in the line of 
recipes for brown bread, and by all means, again, “ Hard 
Times,” please give the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
your recipe for brown bread. Then we shall be sure 
to have “ The Very Best Brown Bread.”—[Zditor Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
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HEALTH BEFORE BLANKETS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In an article in the February number of Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING on the care of blankets, the writer 
advises housekeepers not to wash blankets; send 
them to be cleaned. Now, as ona dry-cleansed blan- 
ket by some processes, a nap is raised, it does /ook as 
good as new. But of allthings in good housekeep- 
ing the one most to be avoided is covered and not 
removed dirt. 

To a sensitive nose the smell of the dirt and also 
the “dry-cleansed” smell is plainly discernible in a 
dry-cleansed blanket. Mrs. Flinn is not necessary to 
wash blankets, as what is needed is brains, not 
strength. A sunny, windy day should be selected, 
and only one pair washed in one day. First put the 
blankets on the line and shake the dust out of them. 
Cut one pound of good soap in small pieces and boil 
in two quarts of water till dissolved. Add half a 
pound of powdered borax. Fill a tub about half full 
of water and add the soap and borax. Be sure to 
have the temperature of the water the same as that 
of the outside air. This is not a difficult matter, as 
town water is usually a little colder than the air in 
spring and summer, and only then should blankets 
be washed. Press the blankets down into the water 
and avoid rubbing; then let the soap and borax do 
the work—they certainly will. Let the blankets soak 
for two hours, then rinse them thoroughly in several 
waters until the rinsing water looks clear, taking care 
to have the rinsing water the same temperature as the 
first water and the outside air. Then without wring- 
ing put the blankets on the line. Do not stretch 
them, and be careful to hang them exactly even, then 
the color in the stripes will not run into the white. 
Although dripping wet, on a clear day they will dry 
in four or five hours and will be soft and clear. The 
wear, not the washing, wili show to a certain extent, 
although they will look more like new ones than they 
did before wasning. Take in when perfectly dry. They 
should not be ironed or pressed. They will be clean 
and will smell sweet. With set tubs the only hard work 
is to get the blankets on the line properly, and if some 
one will “lend a hand,” even this is not very laborious. 

The writer of that article also protests against re- 
moving the “closely woven, shiny” coverlet of the 
bed and exposing the blankets to the air, saying, 
“This is decidedly wrong.” The blankets will cer- 
tainly gather dust, but it is unhealthy in the extreme 
to confine in the bed all the poisonous exhalations of 


butter upon it occasionally. 


coverlet will certainly do... A prominent Boston phy- 


sician once told me the first thing to do in all sick- 
ness is to remove the couttterpane. If the blankets 
need protection, an old sheet is the best thing, as 
that will allow all exhalations to pass through. Let 
us take care of our blankets, but let the care of the 
health be the first consideration. 

Epirh H. Lawrence. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

One can scarcely take up a paper nowadays with- 
out finding somewhere therein (usually in with the 
“boughten matter” where it has served its purpose 
so long and so usefully one wonders when it is to be 
relegated to the place of other antiques) concerning 
the sufferings of editors caused by the vast quantities 
of wretchedly prepared, unsuitable MSS. which force 
their way into the editorial sanctums, and which are 
so trying to the sensitive organisms to which they 
would fain appeal. All of this so-called advice to 
“ young authors ” tends toward the same point—care- 
ful thought and consideration for the autocrats of the 
press. The fact that a minimum of that same consid- 
eration is due those who are struggling by honest work 
to make aplace for themselves among the crowded 
ranks of the knights of the pen is wholly ignored. 

Grant that the article is not written in purple ink 
upon both sides of the paper ; grant that it is not tied 
with a blue ribbon, or fastened with a crooked pin, 
and tightly rolled; grant, just for the sake of novelty, 
that the “young author” sends a neat, typewritten 
MS.,—just why that MS. should be returned, as was 
recently the case folded again and again to fit a small 
envelope, the first page decorated in red ink with date 
of its receipt at the office, and further beautified by 
hieroglyphics made with a heavy black pencil, a mind 
somewhat prejudiced, I confess, fails to perceive. 

When goods sent on approval are returned to the 
merchant in a damaged condition he demands satis- 
faction. Why should not a writer expect as careful 
treatment of his goods from the editor as the mer- 
chant from his customer? 

And when an article upon which the price is dis- 
tinctly marked is retained and published before the 
writer is even notified of its acceptance,—when afer 
stumbling upon it quite by chance one meekly sends 
for the compensation due and is informed that the 
magazine pays only a few of its contributors, but that 
the paper will be sent free of charge, etc., etc., one 
may well be pardoned for allowing one’s wrath to 
blaze forth. When a farmer takes butter to market 

does the grocer say, “Certainly, we will take the 
butter. It is very nice butter and we can sell it 
easily. Yes, we will keep it, and you may take your 
pay walking about our store, looking and smelling of 
the good things around you?” The author is not 
such an ethereal being as popular fancy paints him. 
He can live on bread alone, but he would like a little 
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It goes without saying that in expecting the great- 
est courtesy from the leading magazines one is 
never disappointed. If the MS. is returned, it comes 
promptly and in good condition. If it is accepted, 
the acknowledgment and payment are equally 
prompt. But there are scores of other papers and 
magazines, publications of smaller circulation and 
less wealth, yet supposed to be none the less straight- 
forward in their dealings because of that, which are 
made up almost entirely of contributions from un- 
known writers. If the lesser would emulate the 
greater in promptness and fairness, the encourage- 
ment to the young writer to persevere for the love of 
his art would be far greater than it is now. In these 
days of competition and of supplies that far exceed 
the demand, it requires indomitable courage to keep 
én in the path. Yet it is none the less true because 
trite that this younger generation must fill the place 
of the older. 

The magazines alluded to may argue that their 
editorial force is not adequate, and that apparent 
lack of courtesy is due to lack of time. But one can 
hardly believe that the amount of copy sent to such 
periodicals is any greater, in proportion, than to the 
larger houses where thousands of MSS. are examined 
and treated respectfully. A few incidents which are 
of only too common occurrence will serve to show the 
cause of one’s indignation. 

A story was sent to a paper of large circulation. 
Two and three months passed, and then four, and no 
word came—not even an acknowledgment of its re- 
ceipt. Nevertheless, the writer determined to profit 
by the “advice” read so often, and to give the editor 
plenty of time. At the end of five months a polite 
note was sent asking the whereabouts of the story. 
Of course postage had been enclosed, but still no 
reply came. Another month went by, and another 
letter, equally polite was dispatched. Still the editor 
maintained his sphinx-like silence. After another 
period of waiting the third letter was sent requesting 
that the MS. be returned immediately. This suc- 
ceeded in eliciting a response to the effect that the 
editor was very sorry, but that the story could not be 
found, though they had searched the whole office 
over and would look again, and that if we could see 
the immense number of stories on hand we would 
forgive; etc., etc. We failed to see why it should 
have taken a year to extract this information, or why 
an article that had once reached its destination should 
be lost any more than a bonnet sent to the milliner’s 
to be made. And we did not “forgive.” 

A young woman who has made an enviable repu- 
tation for herself by the successful publication and 
sale of two books, sent a story to a magazine of good * 
repute. The story was accepted, the price agreed 
upon and subsequently printed, but at last accounts 
Miss X. had not received her payment, though she 
has given that editor little rest. 

A short article sent to the same magazine was ac- 
cepted, the editor agreeing to pay a satisfactory sum 

upon its publication, and also to send the paper free 


of charge for one year. The magazine came, but the 
article was never published In a year’s time the 
MS. was returned freely annotated and interlined, 
and with the title changed. A printed slip accompa- 
nied it attesting to its unfitness for the paper in 
question. This performance, with more or less varia- 
tion, was lately repeated by another paper in regular 
standing among the fraternity. 

Now these and many more may not be heinous 
crimes. They even savor of the ludicrous. in some 
cases. But neither are they dwsiness. If literature is 
a trade, a bread-winning profession, why should it not 
be conducted, invariably, in a business-like manner? 

AscusTa, ME. G. M. C. 

As Goop HOUSEKEEPING never does any of the naughty 
things charged in our correspondent’s paper, we venture 
to give it a place, accompanied by the remark that we ad- 
mire the pluck—“ spunk,” perhaps, would fit the case 
better—of the writer. We receive scores and scores of 
papers that we are obliged to return to the writers, simply 
because we have no place in which to use them. In fact, 
one mail sometimes brings us contributions enough to fill 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING full to the brim, fora year, were 
all to be accepted and printed, but many of the writers 
‘don’t believe a word of it” when we tell them so. We 
make it a point to examine everything that comes to 
hand, and to return or give notice of acceptance within 
a week ofits receipt. It is only in exceptional cases that 
this is not done. Contributions sent to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING are, with very few exceptions, carefully prepared 


‘ and well presented. We are, therefore, not the victims of 


the unpleasant experiences that “G. M.C.”’ mentions so 
earnestly. We have many and many letters from writers 
of unaccepted papers, with expressions of gratitude for the 
courtesy and promptness received at the hands of the 
editor hereof, and, what is better still, these letters have, 
in some instances, been the opening correspondence lead- 
ing up to pleasant acquaintanceship and valued friend- 
ships. We are proud of the list of contributors to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, broadly speaking, whether chosen or 
voluntary, and have .much gratification in the success 
which has attended our efforts in this line. It is our object 
and aim to secure writers of opportune and useful papers, 
although, perhaps, written from the standpoint of the 
kitchen, or some other of the practical but vital depart- 
ments of housekeeping. Such as these we have sought 
out, rather than writers on household subjects who have 
only a “name”’ to live by, and only write and rewrite 
over and over again what has before been said, to en- 
able them to keep that name before the public. We 
have not been entirely free from bores nor exempt: from 
the receipt of trash and impertinence. We deem it the 
part of wisdom, however, to attend to such cases by pri- 
vate correspondence, rather than by a publication of edi- 
torial afflictions and griefs, in which the public in general 
has little interest —Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MvucH Is SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THis is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To rEscuz the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thonght, from which has developed 
our new department of “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


BREAD. 
Historically and Practically Considered. 


BREAD MAKING IN HISTORY. 

HERE are some who go farther back even than 
the Egyptian Empire and claim for the Chal- 
deans the credit of having been the earliest of 
bread makers, as the term is now understood. 

However that may be, it is certain that loaf bread was 
unknown to the patriarchs. Their bread was simply 
unleavened cakes, until the Egyptian captivity, when 
the Israelites acquired a knowledge of leavened 
dough and baked bread. The Romans were bread 
makers and bread eaters, and their knowledge which 
came to them from the Greeks, was by them spread 
through the countries they conquered. So, that in 
Southern Europe, bread making has ever since been 
general, while in the northern countries the farther 
one gets away from the line of Roman conquest, the 
less general do we find bread making even to this day. 
Fladbrok in Norway and rye cakes in Sweden take 
the place of loaf bread. In Scotland, both highlands 
and lowlands, the oat cake was ever the staple bread ; 
it was the aboriginal food; and when the Romans 
came to Scotland they found the savage natives 
baking their cakes of oats on a ring of flat stones 
which were planted around their fires. These stones 
the Romans called grerdiol; hence the peculiar 
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significance of the word girdle in the Scottish vocab- 
ulary. The Scottish housewife’s girdle has a place 
for itself in history. According to Froissart, so deep- 
seated was the faithfulness of the wild Scot to his 
native fare that even the Scottish mercenaries carried 
the girdle with them as part of their accoutrements, 
together with a wallet of meal, “the purpose 
whereof,” he says, is this: ‘When a Scottish sol- 
dier hath eaten of flesh so long that he begins to loath 
the same, he casteth his plate into the fire, he moist- 
eneth a little of his meal in water, and when the plate 
is heated he layeth his paste thereon and maketh a 
little cake, the which he eateth to comfort his 
stomach.” “ Hence,” our author infers, with a some- 
what bold anticipation of modern theories on the 
force value of foods, “it is no marvel that the Scots 
should be able to make longer marches than other 
men.” The oat cake in its native purity is not, how- 
ever, for all tastes, though Robbie Burns is the author- 
ity for saying that “ oatmeal cakes kneaded out with 
the knuckles and toasted over the red embers of 


. wood on a gridiron are remarkably fine, and a delicate 


relish when eaten warm with ale. On winter nights 
the landlady heats them and drops them into the 
quaigh to warm the ale.” 

In some old Welsh farmhouses there existed some 
thirty years ago a form of the Scotch girdle in shape 
of the “ bakestone,” a flat circular iron plate on which 
bread was baked over the fire. ‘“ Bakestone” bread 
was of the shape, size and thickness of a small cart- 
wheel, close and heavy, but by no means bad by way 
of a change. 

We are doubtless indebted to the Romans for our 
knowledge of the art and mystery of loaf bread 
making, and for many centuries it seems to have been 
a purely domestic pursuit; for the public baker had 
no place in a community where every household 
baked its own bread. 

To the amateur of bread the decline of home bread 
making is a matter of deep regret, for the place of the 
good old-fashioned farmhouse loaf, baked in the wood- 
heated oven, is hardly filled by the best of the modern 
productions, greatly as his methods and appliances 
have improved of late years. Early English bread 
making was probably a good deal hampered by the 
poverty of the material, for wheaten bread was a 
luxury only enjoyed by the rich. 

Among Scottish household breads the wheaten loaf 
never hada place. It was known as “ baker’s bread,” 
and was only to be had in the principal towns. 
Wheaten bread was bought chiefly by gentlemen, 
courtiers, and the best kind of citizens. It was 
enacted that sixteen ounces of fine bread—no doubt 
wheaten—should be supplied to Queen Mary’s 
attendants for four pennies (Scots) during her visit 
to Jedburgh in 1566; but even so late as the middle 
of the last century the wheaten loaf was but rarely 
used in gentlemen’s country houses. “Cakes or bun- 
nocks of barley and peasemeal formed the principal 
household bread, and in families of the middle class 
on ordinary occasions no other bread was thought 
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of.” Thus when railways were unknown and means 
of communication difficult throughout Scotland, there 
was a marked difference between town and country 
in respect to the bread in general use; even in the 
sixties loaf bread was a luxury in certain districts, and 
the staple was still oats and peas. 

The earliest instructions on bread making which, 
on broad principles, are hardly to be improved upon 
even in the present day, are contained in Thomas 
Cozan’s “ The Haven of Health,” published in 1596. 
Mr. Cozan of Oxford, who was “ Maister of Artes 
and Bacheler of Physicke,” claims five properties for 
good bread. “It must be well leavened, for without 


leaven it is good for no man; it ought to be light, 


for thereby the clamminess will be gone; it ought 
to be well baked, otherwise it is indigestible; it 
must be temperately salted, for bread over-sweet is 
a stopper, and bread over-salt is a drier ; finally this 
ideal bread should be made of wheat—harde, thicke, 
heavie, yellow, bright, full, ripe, cleane, growne in a 
fatte soyle.” 


In essentials Mr. Cozan’s attributes of good bread - 


are very much what we look for in the present day. 
He wrote before the uses of yeast became known in 
connection with bread making, and his insistence 
upon the necessity of bread being well leavened 
involved the necessity of well working the flour, and 
leaving the paste in a warm place until fermentation 
set in, by which carbon and oxygen, recombining 
formed carbonic acid gas, which was arrested in its 
efforts to escape by the gluten which rendered the 
dough adhesive and left the bread light and full 
of airholes. 

- Yeast came into use about the year 1634 and 
brought with it the inauguration of a new era in 
bread making. Like all new introductions it excited 
considerable opposition at first, and in Paris the 
medical faculty declared it prejudicial to health, and 
at the end of the seventeenth century its use was pro- 
hibited under a severe penalty. 

Wars were plentiful in the last century and in the 
earlier part of the present, and bad harvests also 
were not few. Soon after the accession of George 
III, in 1776, the quartern loaf was sold at eighteen 
pence. Its rise continued, and a few years later the 
general distress was so great, owing to the short 
supply of bread at any price, that a pledge was signed 
by a large number of members of both houses of 
parliament to reduce by one-third the consumption 
of bread in their own households, and to use their 
best endeavors to secure a like pledge from their 
friends. Still the rise went on. In the year 1800 the 
quartern loaf rose to a fraction over one shilling and 
eleven pence. In February of that year a bill, pro- 
moted by Lord Hawkesbury, was rushed through the 
House of Commons in one day, which prohibited the 
sale, or offering for sale, of any bread which had not 
been baked for at least twenty-four hours. The sum- 
mers had been for some years, cold, gloomy and wet, 
so that the corn rotted in the fields and the bread 
made from it was unwholesome and bad. No Can- 


ning had. yet called a. new.ayorld into existence to 
redress the balance of the old, so far as the supply of 
breadstuffs was concerned, and the result was misery, 
distress and sickness which the worst years of modern 
industrial pressure happily fail to realize. 

For it is no mere figure of speech by which bread 
is called the “staff of life.” Liebig tells us that, 
looking at its nutritive value, wheat is the cheapest 
article of food which Mother Nature has provided for 
man. In England at least we believe this, and act up 
to our belief, for England is preéminently the bread- 
eating nation of the world, if statistics are to be 
trusted. The French bakers are by repute the best, 
and each Parisian alive to his advantage consumes 
annually over 300 pounds of bread, but his record 
sinks into insignificance beside that of the average 
Englishman who totals the big figure of 450 pounds 
per head per annum.—The Hotel. 


People use the white flour of commerce because 
they are born into the idea that it must be white to. 
look nice. There is no principle of physiology which 
bases the qualities of food upon a white color. Color 
is a sentiment. Food to be food must contain all 
the elements of the tissues the body feeds upon. It 
does not say the body must be white. This pref- 
erence for white flour comes altogether from habit 
and false education, for those who eat bread and 
other food made from whole-wheat flour soon begin 
to love it, and in a short time experience a natural 
craving for it which white bread does not and cannot 
satisfy, and the light brown color of the bread, with 
its rich wheat flavor, is a constant reminder that the 
life and sustenance are not driven out of it, while its 
satisfying and nourishing qualities attest that it is 
the perfection of hale and healthful food.—Baker’s 
Helper. 

BREAD ALWAYS FRESH. 

An ingenious and seemingly valuable invention is. 
that of a German baker for a new method of keeping 
bread fresh for a long period. In consists in mixing 
ordinary flour with the powder of hazelnuts. The 
invention will, it is said, prove of great value when 
used in storing up any kind of flour or kindred sub- 
stances, and also baked goods, such as rusks or 
biscuits used in the army or navy. In preparing the 
hazelnut flour the kernels are first removed from the 
shells, and then are ground or reduced to powder. 
Only the white substance of the kernel is ground. 
The powder or flour thus produced is added to that 
which is to be preserved in a proportion varying 
between five and twenty-five per cent., care being 
taken that the mixture is as thorough as possible, as. 
it is important that the fatty element of the powdered 
nuts shall pervade the whole substance. The flour 
so mixed acquires a property which enables the 
bread, or other goods made of it, to keep much 
longer than similar goods of ordinary flour. The 
fatty or oily elements prevent the absorption of 
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moisture to a great extent, and, consequently, the 
formation of mold, mildew or similar growths. In 
addition to this, the albumen and fat in the hazelnut 
enhance the value of the flour, because of their 
nutritive qualities —Boston Hotel Guide. 


Why Some Women Grow Old. 

One reason why the average woman wears out, 
grows old and plain before her husband, is that 
through a mistaken idea of duty she lays out for 
herself at the beginning of her married life a scheme 
or plan of duty and employment for her time, every 
hour filled with work, with rare and short periods of 
relaxation. 

This she follows religiously for years, feeling that 
she has done her duty, because every household 
event occurs regularly and on time, while she soon 
becomes merely a machine, a thing without life of 
itself or volition. She settles into her rut and goes 
round and round on the same track everlastingly. 

Can any woman keep brightness, originality- of 
thought and speech, or even mere prettiness with 
such a life, and without those things how can she 
keep her husband and growing children full of the 
loving admiration which is the strongest chain by 
which she can bind them to her? How bright and 
jolly the neighbor’s wife seems when she calls. In 
nine cases out of ten it is because the surroundings 
and talk of your home are variety to her and rouse 
her to originality and brightness of speech.—Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine. 

What Zero Means. 

The word zero is from the Spanish, and means 
empty, hence nothing. It was first used on a 
thermometer in 1707 by a young Prussian named 
Gabric Fahrenheit, then but nineteen years of age. 
From a very small boy he had been a close observer 
of nature, and in the year mentioned above, while 
experimenting by putting snow and salt together, 
found that it produced a degree of cold equal to the 
coldest day in the year. The young discoverer was 
struck with the coincidence of his little scientific dis- 
covery, and hastily concluded that he had found the 
lowest degree of temperature known in the world, 
either natural or artificial. 

He called the degree “zero,” and constructed a 
thermometer, or rude weather glass, with a scale 
graduated up from zero to boiling point, which he 
numbered 212, and the freezing point thirty-two, 
because, as he thought, mercury contracted the 
thirty-second of its volume on being cooled down 
from temperature of freezing water to zero, and ex- 


panded to the 180th part on being heated from the 
freezing to the boiling point. Time showed that this 
arrangement, instead of being truly scientific, was as 
arbitrary as the division of the Bible into verses 
and chapters. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer became widely adopted ’ 
before any one adopted a better scale, and those who 
now use it cling to it as Englishmen cling to their 
difficult and cumbersome fractional money. The 
three countries which use Fahrenheit’s scale are 
England, Holland and America. Russia and Ger- 
many use Baumer’s, in which the boiling point is 
counted eighty above freezing, zero. France uses 
the Centigrade, so called because it marks the boiling 
point one hundred degrees from the freezing point.— 
Carriage World. 

When ‘‘ Money Is No Object.” 

Those who know the value of money by long ac- 
quaintance with it, do not need to pretend indifference 
to it, or to overvalue it. To take care of good things 
is not an evidence of meanness or of parsimony ; it 
is only a proof that people are accustomed to the 
best. To take care of a garment is in perfect taste. 
A lady will always keep her dress from dragging in 
the mud of the street, even though she have an exten- 
sive wardrobe. But the new rich, anxious to show 
that money is no object with her, will let her skirts 
slap through the mud, because she is rich enough to 
afford a new dress every day if she wishes. At the 
same time a lady to the manner born will preserve 
her calm dignity should her dress be ruined through 
an accident. A parvenu will rage—San Francisco 
News-Letter. 


Household Cleanliness. 


All housekeepers worthy the name aspire to clean- 
liness without stopping to think that it is of three 


sorts—traditional, esthetic and sanitary. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the last of these three is 
the only one that bears any intimate relation to god- 
liness. Traditional cleanliness was the strong point 
of the old-fashioned model housekeeper. She directed 
her energies to ceaseless scrubbings and scourings, 
but was the sworn enemy of air and sunshine. She 
rejoiced in such abominations as feather beds, cotton- 
stuffed coverlids, all-over carpets, and similar homes 
for enterprising disease germs, and she cared little 
about the location of the well, provided it was handy 
for her persistent but misdirected cleansing opera- 
tions. A®sthetic cleanliness, as still practiced in nine 
houses out of ten, is even more heedless of the laws 
of health. It was in deference to its demands that 
plumbers invented wood-cased water pipes, and fur- 
niture dealers the folding bed and “ washing cabinet.” 
All it demands is that whatever it fancies unsightly 
shall be covered up or put out of the way. 

Now sanitary cleanliness—it might almost be called 
real cleanliness, in distinction from these other sorts— 
is a very different matter. It rests on the two great 
sciences of physiology and bacteriology, and it cannot 
be successfully secured without at least a rudimentary 
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knowledge of the principles on which it is founded. 
The old-fashioned housekeeper hated dust because it 
looked untidy and provoked the adverse criticism of 
her sex; her granddaughter hates it because it ex- 
cites pulmonary diseases, or is likely to contain stray 
germs inimical to health. The practical difference 
lies in the fact that the scientific housewife will make 
war not only against the dust in sight but against the 
dust which she merely suspects of existing. She has 
seen through the microscope the secrets of air and 
water, and her standard for the purity of her house- 
hold surroundings is raised by her knowledge of the 
invisible dangers to health and comfort.—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 
The Unsociable. 

We envy neither the men nor the women who can- 
not speak to a fellow creature out of their own circle 
or to anybody without the formality of an introduc- 
tion. There is no computing the amount of profit as 
well as pleasure such persons lose by hedging them- 
selves in with this stupid fence of fastidiousness. We 
have always found more of this feeling among per- 
sons who were more touchy on their social position 
than among those self-respecting persons who thought 
nothing about it. A great deal of intelligence is float- 
ing around the world without being labeled, and those 
men and women who have the good sense to recog- 
nize this fact and act upon it, not only are educating 
themselves, but conferring that pleasure which we are 


all bound by the common ties of humanity to ex- 


change with one another. It seems to us that it is 
only the snob and pretender who takes a different 
view of this question.—Philadelphia Times. 


Cooks and Cookery—A British View of Our Cooks. 

The American is an admirable cook—in theory ; in 
practice indeed he may fail. The rush of modern 
ideas is too great for him; the sewing machine, the 
reaper and the corn elevator take up too much of his 
time ; the application of electricity and steam to the 
arts of peace, and the ever present cares brought on 
him by the working of the finest constitution in the 
world distract him from his boiling and his baking. 
He has, indeed, the same interesting reason for 
neglecting his clam chowder and his baked pork and 
beans (that most ingenious and admirable of all 
American kitchen products) that our King Alfred 
had for letting his hostess’ cakes burn—immersion in 
the politics of his country. Nevertheless, the native 
born American has invented greatly. Clam chowder 
itself, as a mere work of art, reflects as much credit 
on his great nation as vo/ au vent a la financiere brings 


honor on France. If the American is too busy to 
carry into made dishes the recipes his culinary fancy 
has invented, he has an excellent deputy and ally in 
his fellow-citizen, the negro, a born cook himself, 
wanting in nothing but imagination. The negro has 
never invented a dish, but he has never spoilt one. 
He makes the rank and file of the grand army of 
American cooks; the white man is the general, 
the brigadier and the captain.—London Black and 
White. 


Not Yet, Thank You. 


“In other lands” snails are a choice and del- 
icate bit, and for cooking them here are the direc- 
tions given by Baron Brisse, in his “ Little Family 
Kitchen :”— 

Preparation. 

Wash and put your snails in salted water; take them 
out of the water as soon as it boils, remove the snails from 
their shells, and wash both snails and shells in several 
waters, finally wiping them thoroughly dry. Put them 
back into cold water for two hours and drain. 

Snails ‘‘a la poulette.” 

Put some small onions in a saucepan of butter already 
hissing hot, to which flour has been added; then add soup 
stock, white wine, and douguet garm,; put in your snails 
prepared as described above, with salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg; let all cook for half an hour, thickening with the 
yoke of an egg at the moment of serving. 

Snalls ‘‘a la bourguignonne.” 

Prepare as told above ; then make a fine mince, accord- 
ing to taste, of parsley, garlic, and green onions; work 
into it salt, pepper, and fresh butter. Put a little of the 
resulting paste at the bottom of each shell, push the snail 
well down within the shell, and cover him with the same 
mixture. Arrange your snails on a pie plate, let them cook 
half an hour with a slow fire above and below, then add 
half a glass of white wine, and, after having let them cook 
another quarter of an hour, serve very hot without chang- 
ing the dish. 

How to Make and Bake Pound Cake. 

“ They don’t make pound cake ‘ pound for pound’ 
in these days,” said one of the pound-cake maker’s 
for the Woman’s Exchange, “but the formula is 
about as easy to remember if one says to herself: 
‘Six ounces of butter, seven ounces of flour (after 
it is sifted), eight ounces of sugar and half the latter 
number in eggs—that is four.’ To this add a pinch 
of ground mace, or two pinches if you like, or a 
quarter of a nutmeg, and the grated rind of a half 
lemon and the juice. No baking powder or soda. 
Depend on the beaten whites of the eggs for the light- 
ness. I know it is the custom in making this cake to 
beat the flour and butter together first, but I never 
have bad luck, and I beat my butter and sugar 
together first; then I add the beaten yolks of the 
eggs; then the flour with the mace and the grated 
lemon rirtd, and when my papered pans are greased 
and oven ready the beaten whites of eggs are added 
to the cake and stirred in hurriedly. When the eggs 
are beaten toa stiff froth I add the lemon juice to 
them and use the egg-beater vigorously. 

“You do not want too hot an oven to start with. I 
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sometimes open my oven door for several minutes 
before putting in the cake. Cookbooks will tell you 
the exact number of minutes required to bake your 
loaf—but don’t be misled; your minutes will vary 
with your style of oven and your kind of fire. Don’t 
always pin your faith to a brown splinter either. 
When your cake stops ‘singing’ it is done every 
time.”—New York Tribune. 
Cooking Meat. 

Of all processes of cookery, broiling is unques- 
tionably the simplest and best. The introduction of 
the wafflelike gridiron has taught our housewives the 
necessity of warming the utensil before placing the 
meat upon it. Epicures demand that a fork shall not 
be used, but that the steak shall be lifted with tongs, 
lest any of the precious juices should escape. Chil- 
dren should always have freshly cooked meats. 
“ Left-overs” may be made tasty, and are not to be 
condemned for those who have perfect digestion, but 
the second cooking of meat renders it unsuitable for 
those who have any difficulty in assimilation. 


In German Cafes. 


Hot milk is a regularly recognized drink in some 
of the German cafés. It is served in a cup with a 
saucer, and two lumps of sugar always accompany 
it. The drink has several things to commend it, since 
it has none of the dangerous qualities of tea, coffee, 


or alcoholic drinks, and it is actually an excellent 
remedy for disorders of the stomach arising from 
certain forms of indigestion. Pie is served and eaten 
with a knife in the cheaper restaurants of the German 
quarter, and the customer who desires a fork must 
ask for it. The request does not excite visible sur- 
prise, but, then, nothing does that in the German 
restaurants. The man with the fork does, however, 
look a little out of place when all the customers about 
him are elevating their chins and making toboggan 
slides of their knives at each mouthful of pie or 
cheesecake.—New York Sun. 


Whipped Chocolate Cream. 

Break up and put half a pound of Caracas chocolate 
into a jar with a tablespoonful of sherry. Put on a 
paper cap and stand the jar in boiling water till the 
chocolate is dissolved. Beat up six large egg yolks. 
Be particular that they are not musty. Put them into 
a basin with half a pound of castor sugar. Beat this 
to a stiff batter, next whip the cream a little and add 
to the eggs. You will require about three pints to 
three and a half of thick double cream. If the cream 
is poor, add either the whites of three eggs or quarter 
of an ounce of gelatine. When just getting thick, 
add it to the yolks ; mix in well. Putin the chocolate, 
which should be nearly cold but liquid. Whip with 
a switch whisk of wire or willows. As the froth rises, 
lift it off with a perforated skimmer, and lay it ona 
hair sieve to drain. Fill a mouse mold, and keep 
in the refrigerator till you need to serve.—Baker’s 
Helper. 


Rachel Stanwood. 

RACHEL STANWOOD. A Story of the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. Canvas covers, 
16m0, 441 pages, $1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

This is an American story, the scenes of which are 
laid principally in New York city ; and though deal- 
ing largely with conditions which no longer exist, it 
will be found none the less interesting. The author 
tells an entertaining story, and tells it well, and her 
dialect 1s better than the ordinary, though overdone, 
as is almost invariably the case in stories where dia- 
lect is made prominent. The heroine is the oldest 
daughter of a New York family, whose traits are thus 
summarized by the author: “The family hearts bled 
together for the slave, for Hungary and Poland, for 
the emigrant, the impecunious foreigner, the unsuc- 
cessful artistic or literary genius, professor of science, 
or scholar who could speak seven languages but 
could not earn a living in one; for the prisoner whose 
trial was pending and the discharged convict who had 
to begin all over again to make life respectable. They 
never had a servant who was not either a fugitive 
slave, a newly arrived immigrant or a discharged con- 
vict. In one department or another there was always 
in the house some special sinner (or sinners) in process 
of reformation.” About such a family an absorbing 
story could naturally be told. 


Women Wage Earners. 
Women Wace EARNERS: Their Past, their Present, an 
their Future. By Helen Campbell, author of “ Prisoners of 

Poverty,” “The Problem of the Poor,” etc. With an intro- 

duction by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of po- 

litical economy and director of the school of economics, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Cloth, r2mo, 313 

pages, $1. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

It is scarcely fair to speak ot ‘his book as a work 
on women’s wages from a woman’s standpoint, for 
there is nothing peculiar to sex in the manner in 
which Mrs. Campbell treats her subject, unless it be 
in the evident sympathy and kindness of heart which 
is its basis. Nor does she commit the error, quite 
too common, of narrowness ot view and uninformed 
conclusion. Mrs, Campbell has studied her subject 
broadly, and recognizes the difficulty of successfully 
solving the problem of reform. Her book will there- 
fore commend itself to the student of social problems 
who has not the time, or perhaps the opportunities, 
for thorough investigation of all the factors which 
are entitled to consideration. And there is a wealth 
of information condensed within the limits of this 
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neat volume. Apart from the introductions and the 
appendix, there are a dozen''chapters, which, begin- 
ning with the condition of women in the early ages, 
give in comprehensive form careful review of the de- 
velopments which have been made in all the leading 
countries of the globe, but principally, of course, 
treating of the situation in our own land., From such 
a retrospect, one may judge intelligently of the rela- 
tive condition of the present, and plan and predict 
for the future. 


Mental Development in the Child. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD. By W. Preyer, pro- 
fessor of physiology in Jena. Translated from the German 
by H. W. Brown, teacher in the State Normal School at 
Worcester, Mass. Vol. 24 of the International Education 
Series. Cloth, 170 pages, $1. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The special object of the author of this book is to 

bring mothers, particularly, to observe and under- 

stand the science of mind-development, or, as he 
terms it, the psychogenesis of the infant. To this 
end, his comprehensive treatise will be found very 
valuable, taking up as it does the more important 
points upon which depends the development of the 
child’s life, and tracing them through the first five 
years of life. This is done in the thorough German 

manner, yet the gifted author makes of his subject a 

very interesting study, and one which cannot be too 

strongly commended to the thoughtful attention of 
every educated mother. 


Bright Light. 

Bricut Licut. A Collection of New and Selected Songs for 
Sunday School and Young People’s Meetings. By S. W. 
Straub. Price, 35 cents; single copies for examination, 20 
cents. Chicago, S. W. Straub and Co. 

Mr. Straub is a veteran composer and compiler of 
books of this class, and in “ Bright Light ” has given 
the public an admirable example of his work. The 
music is spirited yet easy, the words and the spirit 
are.commendable ; while enough of the old favorites 
are retained to please the lovers of those classics 
which the most attractive of new pieces can never 
quite displace. “ Bright Light” is worthy of an 
appreciative examination, by those desiring a new 
book of its class. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

Tue REciPe For Diamonps. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. No. 
129 of Appletons’ Town and Country Library. Paper, 241 
pages, 50 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

It is hard to decide whether this author had an 
idea to which he tried to write a story, or had to 
write a story for which he tried to get an idea; at 
any rate, he has succeeded in putting on paper as 
tedious a production as will often be encountered, 
even in these days of unlimited story writing. 


The Best Security. 

This unique little volume does not, as might be in- 
ferred from its title, relate to financial investments, 
as such, but takes for its motto and inspiration a say- 
ing by the earl of Beaconsfield: “I have always felt 


that the best security for civilization is the dwelling, 
and that upon pfoperly appbinted and becoming 
dwellings depends more than anything else the im- 
provement of mankind.” Mr. Kirkham therefore 
writes upon the topics which, as an. architect, he 
understands so well,—the planning, building; finish- 
ing and arranging of the home. His comprehensive 
essay is well illustrated with plans, and the thirty- 
three pages are filled with practical, sensible thoughts, 
which cover all the departments of house building. 
The author is also the publisher of his commendable 
book, which is for sale by the W. F. Adams Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A Native of Winby. 
A NATIVE oF WINBY, and Other Tales. 

Jewett. Cloth, 16mo, 309 pages, $1.25. 

York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Nine short stories, one of which gives the title, 
compose this volume. Such a collection, from the 
pen of this author, needs no indorsement, for every 
reader knows the charm of Miss Jewett’s writing, 
which nowhere shines more brightly than in the 
short story. 


By Sarah Orne 
Boston and New 


Tue KINDERGARTEN News, the bright little monthly, 
published at 50 cents a year by Milton Bradley Com- 
pany of this city, is more than a mere exponent of the 
kindergarten ; it is, as its title page very aptly ex- 
presses, adapted for “every one interested in child 
life.’ The February number has as a frontispiece a 
fine full-page portrait of the late Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, who died early in the present year at her 
home in Jamaica Plain, being almost ninety years of 
age. Miss Peabody, whose name was so prominently 
identified with many a worthy cause, was an early 
friend and advocate of the kindergarten. 


ScHoPPELL’s MopEeRN Houses is an illustrated 
architectural quarterly of much merit, published at 
fifty cents a number by the Codperative Building 
Plan Association, New York. The amount of matter 
contained in each number is well shown by reference 
to the latest issue, which has fifty colonial building 
designs, and twenty-six designs in other styles, as well 
as a plan for a small store and office building, with 
much other interesting matter in the same line. 


\ 

James J. H. Grecory & Son’s CATALOGUE OF 
HoME-GROWN SEEDs comes from a house well known 
for its reliability, and on its seventy-two large pages 
will be found grouped almost everything which can 
be desired for the farm, field or garden. The cata- 
logue is sent free to all applicants from its publica- 
tion office, Marblehead, Mass. 


Dreer’s GARDEN CALENDAR, 1894, is one of the 
most comprehensive and attractive of the seedsmen’s 
catalogues. It has 151 large and well-printed pages, 
covering all departments of the seed and plant busi- 
ness, but especially full in its floral division. Henry 
A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PrizE Puzz_e. 
367.—HIDDEN MYTHOLOGICAL AND FABULOUS 
CHARACTERS. 
“ There are follies as catching as contagious disorders’ 

On the subject of mythology mankind have, in ages past, 
beén prone to run into extremes. But perhaps if we should 
give the history of every age a careful investigation we would 
find that each had its extremes of choice and fancy in which 
the exhibition of imagination and reason showed a varying 
degree of prominence. Not only would it appear that the 
uncultivated hordes on the coasts of Africa, in the plains of 
Tartary, and the wilds of America, accept legends, fables and 
myths without questioning their genuineness or value, but as 
well that the ancient Greeks and Romans, who boasted oftheir 
attainments, were possessed of the most foolish and unworthy 
notions. Can we better designate some of their imaginings 
than as climaxes of absurdity? 

History assures us that the human mind allowed to wander 
in the mazes of error and delusion is in danger of leading to 
melancholy results, yet in the face of this assurance Goop 
HovseEKEEPING is willing to risk its reputation and the char- 
acter of its readers, and invite them to “ wander ” for an evening 
orso in the mazes of mythology—a science (?) which may be 
investigated with pleasure, though perhaps not with entire 
satisfaction, by all “ those who have pleasure therein.” 

. A Don is one of high degree‘and state ; 

2. But Don Rodrigo had received of late 

A poll on which his thoughts could never dwell 
But that there fell upon him such a spell 

Of gloom, that once a pistol he did take 

And put it to his head, resolved to make 

His quietus. The noble youth, his page. 

Called by the Don and friends the little sage, 
He, being in the room, at once arose 

And aimed a book right at the poor Don’s nose. 
“Alas! Oh,fora pan! Do, rash one, go! 

And linen soft ; fine store there is, I know.” 

13. The pan and linen he did quickly fetch, 

14. Then in great fear he asked : “ Here must a wretch 
15. Muse secretly? I risk the question now; 

16. Oh! tell me, what writes trouble on your brow?” 
17. “ I’ve stamped upon my heart a wrong, sweet boy, 
18. And ever it does mar so all my joy. 

19. Alac! ali I open now of my heart 

20. Will you make pale; so it is best we part.” 

21. “ Tobe of grief the miser is not wise; 

22. You ran us from the room, I do surmise 

23. In order that you might, at last—but oh! 

24. The deed I’ll name not, it sets ever so 

25. Great fear and sorrow in my heart of hearts; 

26. So, tell what horror this great gloom imparts!” 
27. ** That is a turnsole there, in that large pot; 

28. It is symbolic, you well know of what; 
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29. Tis even useful to one old as I; 

30. For when in tender mood I’d never sigh ; 

31. But round my lady’s cup I’d turnsole twine. 
32. I will not say, sweet page, my love is thine ; 
33 But is—is not this little sprig a proof? 

34. ’Mid aspirants for favor ’neath my roof 

35. You ever have been strong, and good, and true ; 
36. And gratitude and friendship are thy due. 

37. O happy lad, escape, choose other lot. 

38. My doom—O, must not steal from you a jot 
39. Of joy. Map Rome the usual way, my lad. 

40. Cast ornaments aside, for you’ll be glad 

41. When you that city mirthful reach ; 

42. Now, go at once, my son, or I shall preach ; 

43. But stop! Did I an anadem not see 

44. Un Lydia’s fair brows, placed there by thee ? 
45. Between ourselves, I’ve known long your love—” 
46. “ This, O Sir, is the truth, by gods above ! 

47. Yet thee I'd never leave, if it were false.” 

48. “ Well, dance with her to-night a happy valse 
49 1 did oft wish my tale to thee to tell, 

50. But now resolved I am ; so listen well: 

51 Don T——, he misconceived a joke of mine 

52. When I, one pleasant day, with him did dine, 
53. And so to me he sent a cnub—oh, my! 

54- And note, which read, you'll understand, By.” 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the best 
list of the mythological and fabulous characters to be found 
hidden in the above fifty-four lines; Second Prise, one year’s 
subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the second ditto; 
Third Prize, one year's subscription to Amateur Gardening 
for the third best list. A list to win a prize must contain at least 
thirty-eight acceptable names. Letters forming a name must 
read in consecutive order from left to right, and no letter once 
drawn on can be used in forming another name immediately 
preceding or succeeding the one first chosen; for instance, if 
common nouns were required and the word rehearse was one 
of the printed words, only the word ear or hearse, not both, 
could be chosen. If a name is found in more than one place, 
it must be courted but once. Give the names in the order 
printed, and number of line, but do not copy the poem; and 
give the total number of names discovered. Supplemental lists 
cannot be accepted. 

Notice that the best acceptable lists will take the prizes this 
time, so that all competitors have equal chance, except that in 
case of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank tobe found om page xi 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, March 24, '94. 


PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 
361.-ANAGRAMMATICAL THACKERAY PARTY. 

Readers of agricultural and horticultural journals will this 
month and next, or perhaps even as late as May, find the edi- 
tors of these various publications offering some such advice as 
the following: “ Plant early ;” “ Secure your seed from reliable 
sources;” “ Keep the weeds down ;” “Air the cellar;” “ Slick 
up around the buildings;” “See that you have three or four 
ladders of different lengths on the place;” and a great deal 
more counsel and suggestion, all more or less valuable, will be 
published abroad, but of course the editors have no idea that 
it will all be put in practice. 

But before the last snowdrift melts, and while the reader is 
yet undecided as to what are his or her most particular duties 
for the early spring days, we must ask attention to the answers 
of the “Anagrammatical Thackeray Party.” The winner of 
the first prize, Three Dollars, is Mrs. Louis Siemens of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; the second, one year’s subscription to Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, Mrs. Eugene Hallowell of Atchison, Kan., 
and the third, any bound volume ot this magazine, L. T. New- 
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comb of Albany, N. Y. There were quite a number of other 
correct lists, the earlier ones following the three awarded the 
prizes being those from Mrs. O. F. Sherwood, Southport, Ct. ; 
Fanny G. U. Anderson, Auburn, N. Y.; Mrs. Frank La Wall, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass., and 
W. H. Danforth, M. D., Troy, N. Y. 

1. Are cabs perch ? 26. Charm Lane boy. 


2. Fat crank sel’ wooa. 27. P. T., wit is real; cry! 
3. Ho! Eli, it my gay fern. 28. Jim be insane. 


Rash amulet mist. 29. Cain, tap Handson. 
Rose be on Georg. 30. Mop cab an’ cool wit. 
By no loft, Ann. 31. Neel, hew comet. 
Ben lose yacht rat. 32. A lone colt; no malt. 


O Carl, on brine and—! 


See zinc key roam. 33- 
Her ray fork. 34- Send in a or pen. 
We come on no cell. 35- Jam G. E. Ransom. 
War led way corn. 36. O! flame card made. 
. Cling, sir; F. rain craves. 37. Sad fame, Brimby! 
. It blew axe, car stood. 38. C. warns me be one. 
. My ram’s hit. 39- Sun end in her part. 


. L. Ham, ye hen’s on car. 40. 


Ye lord’s net. 
. Sir T. May, lend cork. 41. i 


Balim rich, less rare. 


Sy wry 


17. Ye lads, aim ’eel. 42. Rob Jo and Bim. 

18. Skins hug so. 43. O, we are R. T.; ring gong. 
19.°Cat cost ; gain pain. 44 oe Joy rids helm. 

20. A devil duns. 45. Wronged darts. 

21. C, vine come, Lew. 46. Lb’ all cider man, too. 

22. Rule a ball. 47- My hens drone. 

23. Hip! firm in lip. 48. Led Joy’s sheep. 

24. Evil angry clad. 49- Law sold coat dye. 


25. I back ye, Fred R. Ham. 50. Axe hurt mules. 


Following are the answers to the above anagrams :— 
1. Rebecca Sharp, “Vanity Fair.” 
2. Frank Castlewood, “ Henry Esmond.” 
3. Emily Fotheringay, “ Pendennis.” 
4. Samuel Titmarsh, “Great Hoggarty Diamond.” 
5. George Osborne, “Vanity Fair.” 
6. Fanny Bolton, “ Pendennis.” 
z Charlotte Baynes, “ Adventures of Philip.” 
. Rosey Mackenzie, “The Newcomes.” 
9. Harry Foker, “ Pendennis.” 
to. Colonel Newcome, “The Newcomes.” 
11. Rawdon Crawley, “Vanity Fair.” 
12. Sir Francis Clavering, “ Pendennis.” 
13. Beatrix Castlewood, “ Henry Esmond.” 
14. Mary Smith, “Gieat Hoggarty Diamond.” 
15. Charles Honeyman, “The Newcomes.” 
16. Lady Rockminster, “ Pendennis.” 
17. Amelia Sedley, “Vanity Fair.” 
18. Gus Hoskins, “ Great Hoggarty Diamond.” 
1g. Captain Costigan, “ Pendennis.” 
20. Denis Duval, “Denis Duval.” 
21. Clive Newcome, “The Newcomes.” 
22. Laura Bell, “ Pendennis.” 
23. Philip Firmin, “ Adventures of Philip.” 
24. Lady Clavering, “ Pendennis.” 
25. Frederick Bayham, “The Newcomes.” 
26. Blanche Amory, “ Pendennis.” 
> Sir Pitt Crawley, “Vanity Fair.” 
. James Binnie, “The Newcomes.” 
29. Captain Shandon, “ Pendennis.” 
30. Captain Woolcomb, “ Adventures of Philip.” 
31. Ethel Newcome, “The Newcomes.” 
32. Colonel Altamont, “ Pendennis.” 
33. Caroline Brandon, “ Adventures of Philip.” 
34. Major Pendennis, “ Pendennis.” 
Morgan, “ Pendennis.” 
Madame de Florac, “The Newcomes.” 
37- Madame Fribsby, “ Pendennis.” 
38. Barnes Newcome, “The Newcomes.” 
39. Arthur Pendennis, “ Pendennis.” 
40. Lord Steyne “Vanity Fair.” 
41. Sir Charles Mirabel, “ Pendennis.” 
42 Major Dobbin, “Vanity Fair.” 
43. George Warrington, “ Pendennis,’ 
ohn James Ridley, “The Newcomes.” 
45. Edward Strong, “ Pendennis.” 


46. Alcide Mirobolant, “ Pendennis.” 

47- Henry Esmond, “ Henry Esmond.” 
48. ws Sedley, “Vanity Fair.” 
49. Lady Castlewood, “ Henry Esmond.” 


50. Samuel Huxter, “ Pendennis.” 


The following answers were found among the various lists, 
in addition to the author’s printed above, some of the 
characters appearing in more than one work: Nos. 2, 43, 47 
and 49, “ Virginians ;” 4, 14 ard 18, “ History of Samuel Tit- 
marsh ;” 11, 19 and 34, “ Newcomes ;”’ 40, “ Pendennis.” 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
862.—FOUR-SYLLABLE POEM AND ITS AUTHOR. 
THE POEM—“ Thanatopsis.” 
If “ comparisons are odious,” then my frst 
Of conjunctions certainly must be the worst. 
A useful article my second. 
My third a toy, generally reckoned 
An appropriate gift for girl or boy. 
My Zast,a common nickname, 
Completes a word well known to fame, 
The title of a poem grand and American. 


THE AUTHOR— William Cullen Bryant. 


In youth a stranger called him Phill, 
He answered 5, 6, 7, 1, 2, 3, 4 
My 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 represents a lard 
Made famous by a Scottish bard, 
And though the spelling’s a trifle awry, 
You will readily 1 the reason why ; 
Still, if for good spelling you're a stickler, 
I'll undertake to be more particular, 
And say that he knew how to 1, 2, 3, 4 
From his writings the prosy and dull, 
And his verse was never 6, 2, 3, 4- 
A perspicacious editor is Mr. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
Yes, editor and publisher as well, 
His magazine a lion 
In strength and points that tell. 
4, 5, 6is an industrious creature, 
Not very handsome in form or feature, 
But if ‘** handsome is as handsome does,” 
She’s as lovely a creature as ever was. 


The winner of the prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur 
Gardening, is N. A. M. Roe of Worcester, Mass. 

The following persons are entitled to honorable mention, 
having correctly answered the above prize puzzle: Massachu- 
setts—M. T. Currier, Amesbury; Mrs. W. B. Glover, Atlantic; 
Dora M. Morrell and Mrs. J. A. Burnham, Jr., Boston; Mrs. 
J.C. H. Clark, Cambridge ; M. C. Griffin, Holyoke; Ada Y, 
Woods, Hudson; Mrs. Caleb Saunders, Lawrence; Julia A. 
Sabine, Maiden; Abbie E. Tucker, Northampton; Miss M. A. 
Kingman, Scotland; Mrs. Frank C. Rice, Springfield; Nellie 
M. Merrill, Uxbridge; Mrs. C. G. Thompson, Winchester; 
Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Mrs. Frances C. Mixter and Mrs. F. M. 
Harris. Worcester. Mew York—Mrs. Richmond Shreve and 
Mrs. C. E. Hawkins, Albany; Mrs. R. R. Law, Cambridge; 
Mrs. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton; Lottie Winters, Elmira; 
Ethel W. Mills, New York; Vira C. Norris, Norwich; Sallie 
G. Shanks, Round Lake; Mary E. Thomas, Skaneateles; 
Miss F. E. Kingsley, West Troy; Mrs. I. A. Dale, Whitehall. 
New Hampshire—Mrs. C.M. Leete, Claremont; Mrs. E. A. Fi- 
field, Conway; Mary P. Rollins, Somersworth. Vermont—Evelyn 
Johnson and Henrietta Marie, St. Johnsbury; W. E. J. White, 
Woodstock. Connecticut—Ellen A. Gross, East Haddam; 
Mrs. Henry T. Bulkley, Southport. Mew Jersey—M. G. S. 
Harrower, Chatham; Maude V. Gentle, Elizabeth ; Mrs. J. R. 
Williamson, Jersey City Heights. Pennsy/vania—M. N. Rob- 
inson, Lancaster; Fannie Eleanor Long, Towanda. Wisconsin 
—Byiand Billings, Janesville; Morton Servis, La Crosse; Eva 
E. Barker and R. P. Elmore, Milwaukee. Oio—Gertrude 
McCarty, Ironton; Mrs. W. H. Doll, St. Marys. J//inois— 
Mrs. Minnie H. Ebert, Chicago; C. W. Alexander, Jackson- 
ville. /owa— Ralph Y. Earle, Dubuque; Mrs. J. B. Carder, 
Iowa City. Mary H. Valentine, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. M. E. Dur- 
den, Saulsbury, Tenn.; Harriet A. Blogg, Baltimore, Md. ; Mrs. 
A. H. Pearson, Northfield, Minn.; Mrs. Lewis B. Bailey, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Mrs. W. H. Trippet, Deer Lodge, Mont. ; Mrs. T. J. 
Thompson, Hay Springs, Neb.; Miss M. Campbell, Perth, Ont. 


The answer to No. 21 in prize puzzle No. 358 should have read 
Torres Strait, and No. 61, Gulf of Carpentaria. These spellings 
were used in examining the competitors’ lists of answers. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


Thai—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in'‘any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until calted for.” 


A HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 

Every spring hundreds of thousands of families 
somewhere in the country change their habitations. 
In a multitude of instances, it must be admitted, they 
have little option in the selection of the new home. 
Circumstances fix this within narrow if not absolute 
bounds. For these persons there is nothing but to 
“make the best of it.” There are many ways in 
which this can be done, both by the physical adapta- 
tion of the dwelling place, and by the spirit which 
reigns in and aboutit. But that is not within the 
intent of this paper. 

In quite too many instances, it is to be feared, 
those who have the option of selection look at it in 
the narrow light, or disregard those very factors which 
make for the best and truest part of life. Who, for 
instance, if given the option between a few narrow 
and stifling rooms in some brick block, looking out 
only upon dirty and foul back yards, and a neat cot- 
tage, with a bit, more or less extended, of greenness 
about it, which could be made to bloom with beauty 
and the freedom which comes from the waving of 
grass and springing of the shrub, would choose the 
former? We should naturally repeat the question— 
who? Yet the fact remains indisputable that multi- 
tudes deliberately make this choice, though as it 
would seem to us from narrow and unworthy con- 
siderations. 

But we may go further, and in analyzing the con- 
siderations which have governed in the selection for 
a home site, we shall very often find that they have 
been narrow and shortsighted. It would be unkind 
to criticise in individual cases, and perhaps not quite 
flattering to a friend to disparage his selection; but 
the laying down of a few sound considerations will 
enable many to decide points regarding which they 
are in doubt. We may certainly agree that it is an 
important matter to decide the exact location of a 
house which is to be a home, when circumstances 
permit of a discriminating choice. How much a 
slight variation may mean in comfort and content! 
There the joys and sorrows of life are to be met; the 
heats of summer and the storms of winter. Lives 
may begin, or they may end within those walls; cer- 
tainly they will be to a considerable extent molded 
and influenced by the surroundings which insensibly 
give to every life its inspiration or its derogation. 

In the first place, then, let every family, so far as 
possible, have its own individual home—its complete 
house. Not the dreary isolation which lives in a 
suite of rooms, in the midst of unknown human 
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beings, more alone than in the wilds of a desert; but 
a house, small and unpretentious, if necessary, in 
which shall be enshrined the family life. This is the 
ideal method of living—in the freedom of communion 
on the one hand with nature, and on the other hand 
with those we trust and in whom we would confide ; 
but reserving still the right and opportunity to retire 
from the sight or the presence of others into the cita- 
del of the home, with its sacred inner shrine and its 
love altar. 

It will be the more pleasing and the better appre- 
ciated if this home is located in a section where con- 
genial social advantages may be enjoyed, and the 
friendship secured of those with whom it will be a 
pleasure to associate. There can, in fact, to the 
genial spirit, be no severer tax than the necessity of 
dwelling among those with whom perforce one must 
be brought in daily contact, yet with whom we can 
have no instincts and few thoughts in common. 
Mere dollars in the matter of rent or the cost of a 
dwelling place do not measure the deprivation which 
comes from such a situation. 

Nor are we to be unmindful of the soil on which 
we are to live, the air we are to breathe, or the water 
we are to drink. All of these have much to do with 
matters of health and other considerations which 
should never be left out of account. The best soil, 
speaking in a general way, is that which consists of 
asandy loam. That which is of a clayey nature, and 
habitually damp, or which retains water unduly, is to 
be avoided, for it means pain and disease to human 
systems. While it is not necessary to locate a house 
upon the top of a high hill, the low grounds of natural 
valleys should be even more surely avoided. Not 
only above the ground, but beneath its surface, they 
are the sluiceways for natural drainage, and conse- 
quently unsafe, perhaps even dangerous. For sani- 
tary reasons, put the house upon higher ground. It 
will have the advantage of soil, and as well.of purer 
air than is to be found in the misty valleys, which too 
often harbor malarial germs and other enemies to live 
and happiness. 

There is another fallacy which ought to be ex- 
ploded. Poets have sung and romancists have writ- 
ten of houses nestled under the wide-spreading shade 
of this or that big tree, and many people have fol- 
lowed the poetical thought, only to learn through sad 
experience that the house thus embowered is damp 
and dismal, a lurking place for must and mildew, for 
sickness and death! Place the house where the sun 
may shine full upon it, and through its potent influ- 


ence dissipate the dangers which else might lurk 
there undetected. It is very easy to provide protec- 
tion for the inmates from the direct heat of the sun 
in summer, while at a little distance the “ magnificent 
shade tree” loses its dangers and enhances its beau- 
ties and delights. : , 

If possible, let the situation of the home be such 
that from at least one favorite window there shall be 
a pleasant outlook; and if it can be upon a bit of 
forest, a distant hill or mountain, or a stretch of dash- 
ing watercourse, so much the better. No boy ever 
grew to manhood, no girl to womanhood, who has 
not carried, as an indelible picture, whatever scene 
of rural beauty was a part of the daily outlook of the 
youthful years. The writer looks back over a fast 
lengthening, varied and busy life, to his boyhood’s 
home, and sees to-day, as distinctly as he saw with 
youthful eyes, the sweep of graceful hills, the blend- 
ing greens and gnarled trunks of venerable forests, 
the sparkling of the brooks and the grim grandeur 
of the rocks ;—but who has ever borne in mind thus 
through shifting scenes for scores of years, pictures 
of dusty back yards, of monotonous brick walls, of 
disheveled and clattering window blinds ! 

True, many if not most of us must sacrifice much 
of the ideal from our home lives, especially in the 
bustling, restless city. But by a little forethought, 
and mayhap by a bit of sacrifice from some minor 
pleasure, we may, in most cases, have:at least a cor- 
ner where the choicest beauties of nature may spring 
up, shedding their fragrance and their brightness 
upon the air which we inspire; shedding it for our 
delectation, and the delight of our friends. 


IN PLEASANT PLACES. 

Again the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are 
permitted to take a peep into a few of the many 
pleasant letters that come to its editor :— 

What an excellent number is Goop HousEKEEPING 
for February. I do not know when we have had a 
better. I am glad we are to have Miss Parloa’s 
papers from abroad. She is always so sensible. 

There is one kind of story we never get in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, and I hope we never shall. I mean 
the kind where a woman, sometimes a wife, some- 
times a sister or daughter, makes no preparation 
whatever for dinner or lunch until all of a sudden 
she sees the man for whom she keeps house (I always 
pity him) coming in at the gate with a stranger in 
tow. Then the aforesaid woman hies her to the 
pantry. She invariably finds a bone, whether mutton, 
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beef or ham, it matters. not, but invariably a bone, 
and just as invariably a cup of cold boiled rice, and 
still more invariably, no bread. And then there is 
usually some delicious little scrap which proves it 
was a feast yesterday if it is a famine to-day. And 
out of the bone and the rice and the no bread and 
the scrap she concocts a.sufficient repast in a space 
of time which my father used to call “ the twinkling 
of a bedpost.” And all this is supposed to prove 
her a good housekeeper, when in reality it proves her 
the reverse, for she has made no provision for the 
meal, had purchased nothing of butcher or grocer— 
and a woman who did nothing about getting dinner 
until it should be served would not be the woman to 
concoct a delicious meal from nothing. I always 
wonder if the poor male being dependent on her 
brought home the company in self-defense, for if he 
had come alone he must inevitably have gnawed the 
bone. (No rhyme intended.) And he always seems 
so willing, in case she is his daughter or sister, that 
the other man should marry her ! 


GREENFIELD, Mass. H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


Almost from the initial number, Goop Houvuse- 
KEEPING has found a warm welcome awaiting it in 
our household, each member of the family finding 
something especially interesting in its pages. To 
the invalids, the puzzle department is a source of 
great pleasure. We feel we cannot keep house with- 
out the dear magazine. Mrs. E. M. C. 

LirHopo.is, O. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING in its new form is beautifully 
improved. Others of a like order come and go; 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to possess the secret 
key of success. H. S. 

Utica, N. Y. 


We have taken your magazine nearly ever since it 
started, and wouldn’t like to give it up now, for it 
has become one of the family. L. E. W. 

LAWRENCE, Mass. 


It is not possible to economize by doing without 
Goop HousEKEEPING. It cannot be done. 
New Brunswick, N. J. M. C. M. 


Let me say Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the 
best books of its kind I have ever taken. 

Akron, O. Mrs. G. C. H. 

I have the pleasure again to enclose my check in 


payment for my subscription to Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, to January, 1895, as I know of no way that the 


head of a family can get better practical benefits for 
that amount of money. -. H. R. H. 
East LIvERPOOL, O. 


We have all the numbers of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
including the first one published, and are much 
attached to it. Please send it during 1894, to same 
address as before. 

SUMMERSVILLE, W. Va. 


THE EASTER OFFERING. 

After the opening verse, Miss Parloa begins her 
very interesting series of papers on “The Markets of 
the World,” in which she will present as no other 
writer could the general characteristics of these 
housekeepers’ marts in all civilized lands. We of 
Massachusetts must regard it quite fitting that she 
should first of all write of Boston markets ; and doubt- 
less other patriotic Americans will join in the senti- 
ment when it is understood that in describing the 
principal market building of the “modern Athens,” 
Miss Parloa also describes the famous Faneuil Hall 
building, around which doubtless cluster a wider 
range of patriotic and progressive associations than 
attach to any other single building in the country. 


Mrs. F. M. Howard pleasingly tells the appropriate 


story of “An Easter Surprise,” which brought to two - 


venerable and devoted women temporal as well as 
spiritual blessings. 


In her second paper, under the title of “ Something 
about Soups,” Eunice C. Corbett treats of some of 
the more rare and delicate kinds—soups for the 
epicure, as distinguished from those adopted for 
plain, everyday occasions. 


“Some Easter-time Work” is the comprehensive 
title which Olive E. Dana has chosen for her story 
of the “Good Times Club,” which was organized, 
according to its resolutions, “to do the things no 
other person or society seemed called upon or able 
to do.” The work which it did was warm with happi- 
ness-producing sympathy and love. 


Then we have a brief but suggestive article on 
“Comfort for One” in a judiciously packed travel- 
ing bag. 

It was a unique fancy which prompted Mrs. M. J. 
Plumstead to compile “An Alphabet of Puddings.” 
And a very generous conipilation it is, so liberal in 
measure that the first of its two parts reaches only as 
far as the letter H, giving under the several headings 
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recipes for thirty-five excellent 
with comprehensive advice as to the several varieties. 


In writing of how “To Dress Well and Econom- 
ically,” Helena Rowe discusses spring wvolens, tailor 
styles, summer afternoon gowns (though a little in 
advance of the season), blouse waists, new cottons 
and fashion notes touching various tendencies of 
the season. 


Mrs. S. O. Allen has a very readable account of the 
“Demonstration Cooking Lessons” by Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln, at the 1894 winter food exposition in this 
city, with a large number of the recipes used on that 
occasion. 


Louise Coffin Jones writes very interestingly of 
“ Housekeeping in the Mountains,” the quiet humor 
of her style enhancing the charm of the narrative. 
The particular “mountains” in which the house- 
keeping was done are located in the extreme south- 
western part of North Carolina, where that state, 
South Carolina and Georgia corner—a region of wild 
and picturesque beauty, but with a population full of 
peculiar traits. 


Mary Livingston Andrews contributes the first of a 
series of practical home papers, under the general 
title, “Around the Dinner Table, with Family, Friends 
and Guests.” The present number treats of “ The 
Art of Dinner Giving.” Other divisions of the sub- 
ject will follow in order. 


“ Electricity in the Home,” its present uses and 
bright possibilities for the future, is the title of a 
somewhat comprehensive dissertation on this sub- 
ject, by A. Menlo Parker. The progress which has 
already been made, as here set forth, is certainly 
remarkable; but he would be a bold person who 
should undertake to predict what might be heceianng 
in the near future. 


Mary H. Jopling writes of “‘The Lunch Table,” 
giving some suggestions as to its decoration, and 
other topics of interest in that connection. 


The third paper in Maria E. Chandler’s “ Practical 
Cooking” contains another generous installment of 
recipes, most of which relate to cake making. 


The codfish may not be an aristocratic member of 
the piscatorial family, but that he is capable of fur- 
nishing a savory dinner is well demonstrated by 
Elizabeth Johnstone’s “‘Codfish and How to Cook 


It,” which embodies with an interesting descriptive 
article a number of valuable recipes. 


“Country Cousins and Town People,” in their 
relations to each other, give to “ Rosamond E.” tie 
text for a very sensible little discourse. 


An interesting article comes from the pen of 
Newton Norton, treating of “ Coffee Culture,” how 
the plant is cultivated, the product gathered and 
prepared for market. 


A pleasing bit of a story, told by Mattie W. Baker, 
“Churning on Sunday,” touches on the occurrence 
of a possible miracle—of the disastrous sort. 


The illustrated poetical frontispiece, “ Pussy Wil- 
lows,” by Mary Clarke Huntington, is followed by 
“A Song for Easter,” by William Brunton. Other 
original poetry includes “ Insomnia,” by Mrs. C. H. 
N. Thomas; “Death and Life,” by Helen Percy; 
“At Easter Tide,” by Grace W. Haight; “An Easter 
Prayer,” by Claudia Tharin; “Easter Voices,” by 
Luella Curran; “ There’s Mischief in Her Eye,” by 
John Wentworth ; “Slumber Song,” by Mary Wilson; 
“The Bird of Spring,” by Ada Marie Peck: “ When 
Memory Dies,” by James Rowe; “In the Garden 
of Eden,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; “The Sleepy 
Corner,” by Persis E. Darrow; and “ Life’s Beauty,” 
by Mary Brooks. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANcy. 

A charitable man is the true lover of God. 

Old times are sweetest, and old friends are surest. 

Never trust much to a new friend or an old enemy. 

The wolf changes his coat, but not his disposition. 

Little maids, like weakest liquors, are soonest 
soured. 

One enemy is too many, and a hundred friends are 
too few. 

Put not your trust in money, but put your money 
in trust. 

Fidelity in trifles is the ladder which leads to 
greatness. 

A coxcomb is ugly all over with the affectation of 
the fine gentleman. 

Act as if you expected to live a hundred years, but 
might cie to-morrow. 

Blessed confidence of childhood—religion itself 
has no profounder lesson. 


A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and an 
enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH, 1894. 


Publishers Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. A 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. y 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co, 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh: Washington News 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co, New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co , San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them 
together with Goop Housgexggrine for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
A VEGETARIAN VIEW. 

Goop HouskkKE&EPING does not suit me, smelling too much of the 
butcher for a vegetarian. W. P. j. B. 

MONTREAL, CAN. 

Goop HousEKEEPING so easily leads everything of the kind, that 
it may be said to be the only magazine focused for women in the 
home. A. E. W. 

Boston, MAss. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is by all odds the finest magazine of its 
kind in the world, and I feel competent to judge, for I am always after 
every help that can better our home. Mrs. D. A. R. 

Bay City, Mica. 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best magazine of the 
kind, and I would not be without it for anything; in fact, 1 do not 
believe I could keep house without it. Mrs. F. S. C. 

Grunpy CENTER, IA. 


We find nothing in the housekeeping line so practical and at the 
same time so pure as Goop HouSEKEEPING. — Chicago Free 
Methodist. 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING has now become an authority in all things 
pertaining to home living. It is brimful of new ideas.— Harrisburg 
Telegram. 


Goop HouseEkKEEPING, the “ Queen of the household magazines,” 
is promptly at hand, and, as usual, is bright, entertaining and prac- 
tical.—Olathe Mirror. 


Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives evidence of great 
care and judgment in preparing and arranging its articles -San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Goop HouUSEKEEPING is a model magazinefor thefamily. There 
is not a magazine of its kind which equals it in usefulness or value — 
The Dickinson (Dak.) Press. 


Goop HoOvuSEKEEPING is a welcome visitor. The Springfield 
Republican calls it “ The best of Domestic Monthlies,” and it hits 
the mark exactly.—Western Plowman. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is well named. Itssuggestions from mont! 
to month are such that if its kindly advice was taken America would 
be the land of happy homes.—Harrisburg Morning Call. j 


The number of good things which Goop HOUSEKEEPING puts 
into every number is marvelous. Any lady who sees one number will 
not be content without seeing another.— Western Recorder. 


“He who lives happily lives well,” and it is the effort of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to illustrate how the duties of the practical house- 
keeper can be lightened with the best possible results. -Boston 
Herald. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING was never more valuable or popular than 
now, and the promise of numerous features of special interest for the 
coming year will intensify its usefulness and popularity. -Southern 
Cultivator. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to try 
to keep house without Goop HovusEKEEPING. Any one who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 


Goop HousgKEEPING should be regularly read in every house- 
hold. A careful study of its pages from month to month will im- 
prove and lift to a higher plane, the domestic fife of any intelligent 
family.—Baltimore Telegram. 


The course of this steadily prosperous publication [Goop Huuse- 
KEEPING] shows that it is entirely possible to merit and win success 
by adhering to the good old-fashioned way of giving sound, sensible 
value for the money.—Saturday Vox Populi. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is universally admired by the ladies. There 
is not a single number but that many times pays for itself in good 
suggestions about matters of special importance to housewives, and 
in fact all ladies, for it confines itself to no one thing.— Westborough 
Chronotype. 


Goop HovusEkEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 
“good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—Genera! Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


THIS YEAR—NEXT YEAR. 
This year—next year—sometime—never, 
Gayly did she tell; 
Rose-leaf after rose-leaf ever 
Eddied round and fell. 


This year—and she blushed demurely ; 
That would be too soon; 

He could wait a little, surely, 
’Tis already June. 


Next year—that’s almost too hurried, 
Laughingly said she ; 

For when once a girl is married 
She no more is free. 

Sometime—that is vague—long waiting 
Many a trouble brings; 

’Twixt delaying and debating 
Love might use its wings. 


Never—word of evil omen, 
And she sighed, heigh-ho— 
*Tis the hardest lot for women 

Lone through life to go. 


Next year—early in the May-time 
Was to be the day; 

Looked she sweetly toward that gay time 
Gleaming far away. 


Never—fair with bridal flowers 
Came that merry spring ; 

Ere those bright and radiant hours 
She had taken wing. 


This year—hearts are bound by sorrow; 
Next year—some forget ; 
Sometime—comes that golden morrow ; 


Never—earth say yet. —Anon. 


HOMESPUN. 
A memory of a farmhouse on a hill, 
Of leaning on a wooden window sill 
That opened into heaven, of clouds so near 
One saw they were not shapes to dread and fear, 
But angels in disguise; of tree-tops soft, 
Of sunny meadow and of sheltered croft, 
And then—it always fills me with delight 


Aside, and carded them and spun (part blue 

She dyed for borders)—see how firm and true 

She wove the threads—and gave to me again 

Upon my wedding day.” She smiled. “Since then 

I’ve always fancied, somehow, we must keep, 

Whatever else we did, a flock of sheep. 

My boy, he loves them quite as well as I. 

Long summer Sunday afternoons he’l] lie, 

His head upon a woolly back, and rest 

Until the sun gets well down in the west. 

He’d rather that than go off with a crew 

A-pleasuring, as many lads would do.” 

She paused abruptly, trimmed the flickering light, 

Then said, “I hope you will sleep well—good night ;” 

Long, with closed eyes, beneath the enfolding fleece, 

{ mused upon its story, web of peace, 

Woven of love’s fair, guileless gift, a sign 

Unconscious of that other Love Divine, 

Our cloak and covering against harm and cold, 

Making our pilgrim couch His tender foid. 

A memory of a farmhouse on a hill, 

Of leaning on a wooden window sill 

That opened into heaven, of sun and silver mist, 

Of flocks of sheep that wander where they list, 

And, framed and folded in and crowned by these, 

The hearts whose pulses beat to rhythmic peace. 
—Alice Ward Bailey. 


THE SWEET, SAD YEARS. 

The sweet, sad years, the sun, the rain, 

Alas! too quickly did they wane, 
For each some boon, some blessing bore; 
Of smiles and tears each had its store, 

Its checkered lot of bliss and pain. 


Although it idle be and vain, 
Yet cannot I the wish restrain 
That I had held them evermore, 
The sweet, sad years. 


Like echo of a sad refrain, 

That long within the mind has lain, 
I keep repeating o’er and o’er. 
“Nothing can e’er the past restore, 

Nothing bring back the years again, 

The sweet, sad years.” 
—Charles D. Bell. 


SOME OF THESE DAYS. 


Some of these days all the skies will be brighter— 

Some these days all the burdens be lighter; 

Hearts will be happier—souls will be whiter— 
Some of these days! 


Half tearful— of a cool autumnal night 

When my kind hostess brought her dowry’s pride, 
A pair of homespun blankets, long and wide. 
Either alone was quite enough for two, 

And thick as the close fleece from which they grew. 
Standing, a figure full of gentleness, 

Lit by the candle’s gleam, no stir or stress 

To aid or hinder any word she said, 

She told their story: “Ere we two were wed, 

My John and I, he gave a lamb to me, 

A cosset creature, feeding at my knee, 

A pretty playfellow, and every June it paid 

A fleece for keeping. These my mother laid 


Some of these days, in the deserts upspringing, 

Fountains shall flash, while the joy-bells are ringing, 

And the world—with its sweetest of birds shall go singing 
Some of these days! 


Some of these days! Let us bear with our sorrow: 
Faith in the future—its light we may borrow ; 
There will be joy in the golden to-morrow— 
Some of these days! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label. For 
thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, asan assured means of restoring vitality to the sys- 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility and brain exhaustion. 

Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 

Prepared by the F. CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. . 
Be sure the label has this signature [~ 
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